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Ir the Romans considered that man 
worthy of a statue, who by his exer- 
tions rescued a single citizen from 
the grave; what honours are teo great 
for the memory of him,- who; by the 
happiest discovery, and the most libe- 
ral communication of it tothe public, 
has saved the lives of millions? Sach 
is the service that has. been rendered 
to mankind by our ilastrious country- 
man, Edward Jenner: and though he 
did not receive those:high distinctions 
to which his merits. had a fair claim, 
his name is ennobled by the admira- 
tion of the world, and it will be held 
in reverence to the remotest ages. 
He was born May 17, 1749, at;Ber- 
keley, in Gloucestershire, of which 
arish his father, the Rev. Stephen 
enner, M.A. of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, was then vicar. The family 
of Jenner, which is of ancient stand- 
ing in that and the adjacent county of 
Worcester, has produced several men 
of eminence, among whom was Dr. 
Thomas Jenner, the immediate prede- 
cessor of the pious Dr. George Horne 
in the presidentship of Magdalen Col- 
lege. Mr. Stephen.Jenner had been 
tutor to the old Earl of Berkeley, who 
gave him the valuable vicarage which 
e held till his death; and the whole 
of that noble house, particularly the 
late lord, and his brother the admiral, 
ever retained the warmest attachment 
to him and his wr 
The subject of memoir being a 
younger son, and intended for the 
medical profession, did not receive an 
academical education; which defi- 
ciency, however, was well supplied by 
his father, who was an excellent scho- 
lar, and grounded him thoroughly in 
the classies, after which he was 
bound apprentice to Mr. Ludlow, then 
a surgeon at. Cirencester, but subse- 
ote a physician at or near Bristol. 
n the expiration of his articles, young 
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Jenner repaired to the metropolis, 
and became a pupil of St. George’s 
Hospital, under the cclebrated Johu 
Hunter, at the same time with his late 
zealous friend and able coadjutor Mr. 
John Ring. . Sach was the estimation 
in which stalents of Mr. Jenner 
were at this ‘time: held, not only as a 
surgeon, but.as an intelligent and 
inquisitive observer ‘of nature, that 
his sagacious preceptor ‘ventured to 
recommend him: to ‘the admiralty for 
an appointment ‘in the ‘expedition 
fitting out to make discoveries in the 
South Seas, The: offer was accord- 
ingly tendered :to him.on the part of 

overnment, but, flattering as it was, 

» declined accepting it; and . thus 
missed the opportunity of accompany- 
ing his two: friends, Mr. Banks and 
Dr. Solander, in the first interesting 
voyage .of Captain Cook. Not long 
after this, another invitation of the 
most advantageous description was 
made to him,on the part of the late 
Warren Hastings, to go out in a me- 
dical capacity to Bengal; but neither 
could this alluring prospect tempt him 
to leave thed of his fathers ; and 
such was the influence of the “ patria 
natale solum,” that to the day of his 
death he could never endure to reside 
for _ length of time at a distance 
from the place of‘his birth. Here, om 
completing his course of surgical and 
medical studies, he fixed his abode, 
and entered upon practice, under the 
auspices of the noble proprietors of 
Berkeley Castle. His leisure hours 
were devoted to the study of nature, 


particularly ornithology, in which 
branch of wledge he made some 


new observations on the habits of the 
cuckoo. The economy of this singular 
bird was never ascertained, a 
those inquisitive and diligent natu 
ists, Willoughby and Ray; who m 
be said to have made the study of 
mal life, in all its varieties,their undi+ 
vided object. The result of Mr. Jen+ 
ner’s inquiries was communicated by 
himself to the. Royal Society, and 
—— with a place in their Trans- 
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actions for the year 1788: As this 
paper is extremely curious. and inte- 
resting, an abstract of it will, we 
have no doubt, be agreeable to our 
readers. 

The author observes, that during 
the time the hedge-sparrow is laying 
her eggs, the cuckoo contrives to 

it her single one among the 
number, and there leaves it to the 
care of the owner of the nest. This 
intrusion often occasions some dis- 
composure ; for the old sparrow, while 
sitting, not only throws out some of 
her own eggs, but sometimes injures 
those which remain, in such a way, 
that they become addle, so that it 
frequently happens not more than two 
or three of the parent bird’s are 
hatched; but what is very remark- 
able, it has never been known that the 
sparrow has either thrown out or 
injured the egg of the cuckoo. When 
the s Ww — her —_ time, 
and disengaged the young cuckoo, as 
well as her own offspring, from the 
shell, hor young ones, and any of the 


that remain unhatched, are soon 
turned out; the young intruder re- 


maining in full possession of the nest, 
and becoming the sole object of the 
future care of the foster parent. The 
young birds are not previously killed, 
nor the eggs demolished, but they are 
left to perish together, either in the 
bush which contains the nest, or lying 
om the ground underneath. This 
seemingly unnatural circumstance 
strack Mr. Jenner very forcibly, and 
induced him to make it the particular 
point of investigation. 

- On the 18th of June, 1787, he ex- 
amined the nest of a hedge-sparrow, 
which then contained a cuckoo’s and 
three native eggs. On inspecting it 


‘the following day, the bird had hatch- | frustrated 


ed; but the nest then contained only 
a young cuckoo, and one -spar- 
Tow. nest was placed so near the 
extremity of a hedge, that Mr. Jenner 
eould distinctly see what was going 
forward im it ; and, to 
nishment, he perceived the young 
cuckoo, though so lately hatched, 

in the very act of turning 
outits companion. The mode of .ac- 
complishing this was very extraordi- 
nary : the little animal, with the assist- 
ance ofits rump and wings, contrived 
to get the bird upon its back, and 
making a lodgment far its burden by 
elevating its elbows, clambered back- 


till it reached the top, where, resti 
for a moment, it threw off its load wi 

a jerk, and quite disengaged it from 
the nest. After remaining a short 
time in this situation, and feeling 
about with the extremities of its 
wings, as if to be convinced that the 
business was properly executed, it 
dropped into the nest again. Mr. 
Jenner made several experiments of a 
similar kind in different nests, by 
repeatedly putting in an egg wo the 
young cuckoo, which the bird always 
disposed of in the same manner. It 
is very remarkable that nature seems 
to have provided for the singular dis- 
position of the cuckoo, in its forma- 
tion at this period of its early life: 
for, different from other newly hatched 
birds, its back, all along between the 
scapula and the rump, is very broad, 
with a considerable depression in the 
middle, which appears as if intended 
for the purpose of giving a more 
secure lodgment to the young hedge- 
sparrow, or the egg, while the young 
cackoo is engaged in removing either 
of them from the nest. When the 
animal is above twelve days old, this 
cavity is quite filled up, the back 
assumes the tree 2 of that of nestling 
birds in ge , and at that time the 
disposition for tarning out its compa- 
nion entirely ceases. The smallness 
of the cuckoo’s egg, which in general 
is less than that of the sparrow, is 
another circumstance to be attended 
to in this surprising transaction, and 
seems to account for the parent ouc- 
koo’s depositing it in the nests of small 
birds only, for if she were to do this in 
the nest of one that prodaced a larger 
egg, and consequently a larger nest- 
ling, the design would probably be 
; the young cuckoo would be 
unequal to the task of beeoming sole 
possessor of the nest, and might fall a 
sacrifice to the superior strength of its 
partners. 

It sometimes happens, that two 
cuckoo’s eggs are deposited in the 
same nest; and then a remarkable 
dispute arises, which our intelligent 
observer thus describes. “June 17, 
1787, two cuckoos and a hedge-spar- 
row were hatched in the same nest; 
and one hedge-sparrow’s egg remained 
anhatched. Ina few hours after, 
contest began between the young 
euckoos for the possession of the nest, 
which continued undetermined tifl the 
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next afternoon; when one of. them, 
which was somewhat superior in size, 
turned out the other, together with the 
oung hedge-sparrow, and the un- 
itched egg. This contest was very 
remarkable; the combatants alter- 
nately appeared to have the advan- 
tage, as each carried the other several 
times nearly to the top of the nest, and 
then sunk down again, oppressed by 
the weight of its burden ; till at length, 
after various efforts, the strongest 
prevailed, and was afterwards brought 
up by the hedge-sparrows. 

“I come now,” says our inquirer, 
“to consider the principal matter that 
has agitated the mind of the natural- 
ist respecting the cuckoo ; why, like 
other birds, it should not build a nest, 
incubate its eggs, and rear its own 
young? There is certainly no reason 
to be assigned from the formation of 
this bird, why it should not perform 
these offices ; for it is in every respect 
perfectly formed for collecting mate- 
rials and building a nest. Neither 
its external shape, nor internal strac- 
ture, prevents it from incubation; nor 
is it incapable of -bringing food to its 
young.” Having adduced instances 
of eggs being actually hatched under 
cuckoos, our author proceeds to exa- 
mine the cause of the singularities in 
this bird. ‘‘ May they not,” says he, 
“ be owing to the short residence the 
cuckoo is allowed to make in the 
country where it is destined to propa- 
gate its species, and the call that 
nature has upon it, during that short 
residence, to produce a namerous 
progeny? The cuckoo’s first appear- 
ance is about the middle of April; its 
egg is not ready for incubation before 
the middle of May; a fortnight is 
taken up by the sitting bird in hatch- 
ing the egg ; the young animal gene- 
rally continues three weeks in the 
nest before it flies, and the foster pa- 
rents feed it five weeks more after this 
period ; so that if a cuckoo should be 
ready with an egg much sooner than 
the time already mentioned, not a 
single nestling would be fit to provide 
for itself before the parent would be 
instinctively directed to seek a new 
residence ; for old cuckoos take their 
final leave of this country the first 
week in Jaly.” 

There seems to be no precise time 
fixed for the departare of young 
cuckoos. ‘I believe (says this inge- 
nious naturalist) that they go off in 


succession, probably as soon as 

are capable of taking care of them- 
selves; for although they stay here 
till they become nearly equal in size 
and growth of plumage to the old 
cuckoo, yet in this very state the fos- 
tering care of the hedge-sparrow is 
not withdrawn fom them. I have 
frequently seen the young cuckoo of 
such a size that the hedge-sparrow has 
perched on its back, or half expanded 
wing, in order to gain sufficient eleva- 
tion to put the food into its mouth. 
At this advanced stage, I believe that 
young cuckoos procure some food for 
themselves, like the young rook, for 
instance, which in part feeds itself, 
and is partly fed by the old ones till 
the approach of the pairing season. 
If they did not go off in succession, it 
is probable we should see them in 
large numbers by the middle of Au- 
gust; for as they are to be found in 
great plenty, when in a nestling state, 
they must now appear very numerous, 
since all of them must have quitted 
the nest before this time. But this is 
not the case; for they are not more 
numerous at any season than the 
parent birds are in the months of May 
and June.” 

These observations shew the minute 
attention paid by our inquirer to the 
system of nature, and his keenness 
in discovering the adaptation of the 
animal structure to the liar cir- 
cumstances in which it:is placed, in 
the line of life it has to pursue. 

Bat these amusing inquiries did not 
occupy too much of Mr. Jenner’s time, 
nor in any degree did they draw him 
aside from his more important profes- 
sional employment. Long before this 
period, as far back as the year 1775, 
he had begun to investigate the nature 
of the cowpox. His attention to this 
singalar disease was first excited by 
observing, that among those whom in 
the country he was frequently called 
upon toinoculate, many resisted every 
effort to give them the smallpox. 
These patients he found had under- 
gone a disorder, contracted by milking 
cows affected with a peculiar eraption 
on their teats. On inquiry, it ap- 
peared, that this disease had been 
known among the dairies from time 
immemorial, and that a vague opinion 
prevailed of its being a preventive of 
the smalipox. This opinion, how- 
ever, was tively new, for 
the old farmers declared they had no 
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such idea in their early days, which 
was easily accounted for, as the com- 
mon people were rarely inoculated 


’ for the smallpox, till the practice be- 


came extended by the improved me- 
thod of the Suttons; so that the peo- 
ple in the dairies were seldom put to 
the test of the preventive powers of 

cowpox. In the course of his 
investigating this subject, Mr. Jenner 
found that some of those who seemed 
to have undergone the cowpox, or 
inoculation with variolous matter, felt 
its influence just the same as if no 
disease had been communicated from 
the cow. This led him to make inqui- 
ries on the subject among the medical 
practitioners in his neighbourhood, 
and they all agreed that the cowpox 
was not to be relied upon as a pre- 
ventive of the smallpox. This for a 
while damped, but did not extinguish 
his ardour; for, as he proceeded, he 
had the satisfaction of learning that 
the cow was subject to some varicties 
of spontaneous eruptions upon her 
teats ; that they were all capable of 
communicating sores to the hands of 
the milkers ; and that whatever sore 
was derived from the animal, obtained 
the general name of the cowpox. Thus 
a great obstacle was surmounted, and 
in consequence a distinction was dis- 
covered between the true, and the 
spurious cowpox. 

But the first impediment to this 
inquiry had net been long removed, 
before another, of greater magnitude, 
started up. There were not wanting 
instances to prove, that when the 
true cowpox broke out among the 
cattle, a person who had milked the 
infected animal, and had thereby 
apparently gone through the disease 
in common with others, was yet liable 
to receive the smallpox. This gave a 

ainful check to the fond and aspiring 
— of Jenner; till, reflecting that 
the operations of nature are generally 
uniform, and that it was not probable 
the human constitution, after under- 

ing the cowpox, should in some 

stances be perfectly shielded from 
the smallpox, and in others remain 
unprotected, he determined to renew 
his laborious investigation of the sub- 
ject. The result was fortunate: for 
ie. now. discerned that the virus of 
cowpox was liable to undergo pro- 
gressive changes, from the same 
causes precisely as that of smallpox ; 
and that when applied to the human 


skin in a degenerated state, it would 
produce the ulceretive effects in as 
great a degree as when it was not de- 
composed, and even sometimes great- 
er; but that when its specific proper- 
ties were lost, it was incapable of pro- 
ducing that change upon the human 
frame which is requisite to render it 
unsusceptible of the variolous conta- 
gion: so that it became evident a 
person might milk a cow one day, 
and having caught the disease, be for 
ever secure; while another person, 
milking the same cow the next day, 
might feel the influence of the virus 
in such a way, as to produce sores, 
and yet the constitution remain un- 
changed and therefore unprotected. 
During this investigation of the 
casual cowpox, as received by contact 
with the animal, our inquirer. was 
struck with the idea that it might be 
practicable to propagate the disease 
by inoculation, after the manner of 
the smallpox, first from the cow, and 
finally from one human being to an- 
other. He waited anxiously some time 
for an opportunity of putting this 
theory to the test. At length the 
period of trial arrived ; and the first 
experiment was made upon a lad of 
the name of Phipps, in whose arma 
littie vaccine virus was inserted, taken 
from the hand of a young woman who 
had been accidentally infected bya 
cow. Notwithstanding the resem- 
blance which the pustule, thus excited 
in the boy’s arm, bore to variolous 
inoculation, yet as the indisposition 
attending it was barely perceptible, 
the operator could scarcely persuade 
himself that his patient was secure 
from the smallpox. However, on the 
same boy being inoculated some 
months afterwards, it proved that he 
was perfectly safe. This case inspired 
confidence ; and as soon as a suppl 
of proper virus could be obtalued 
from the cow, arrangements were 
made for a series of inoculations. A 
number of children were inoculated in 
succession, one from the other; and 
after several months had elapsed, they 
were exposed to the infection of the 
smallpox; some by inoculation, 
others by variolous effluvia, and some 
in both ways, but they all resisted it. 
The result of these trials gradually 
led to a wider field of experiment: 
and when.at length it was satisfacto- 
rily proved that the inoculated cow- 
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against the smallpox as the variolous 
inoculation ; the author of the disco- 
very made it known to the public, 
without either disguise or ostentation. 
This treatise, entitled ‘An Inquiry 
into the Causes and Effects of the Cow- 
pox,” appeared in 1798, in a small 
quarto of seventy-five pages, and im- 
mediately attracted, as it well merited, 
general attention. 

The author sets out with observing, 
that the deviation of man from the 
state in which he was originally placed 
by nature, seems to have proved to 
him’ a -prolific source of diseases. 
From‘a variety of causes, he has fami- 
liarized himself with a great number 
of animals, which may not primarily 
have been intended for his associates. 
These domesticated animals do not 
always affect the human race directly, 
as rabid ones often do; but sometimes 
they affect one another in such a man- 
ner, that the modified disease becomes 
capable of producing a specific action 
on man in a secondary way, which the 
original could not have done. This is 
exemplified in what farriers call the 
grease in the heels of horses, the mat- 
ter of which applied to the cow pro- 
duces the vaccine pustule, which is 
capable of generating a disease in the 
human body, bearing so strong a 
resemblance to the smallpox, as to 
create a strong suspicion of its being 
the source of that disease also. The 
matter of grease is applied to cows by 
men who have the care of horses, and 
are occasionally employed in assist- 
ing the maid servants in milking. The 
disease is thus communicated to the 
animals, and from them to the dairy- 
maids, which spreads_throughonat the 
whole farm, until most of the cattle 
and domestics feel the unpleasant 
consequences. - 
- In thus accounting for the origin of 
the cowpox, the author evinced the 
acuteness of his judgment, and the 
diligent spirit which actuated him in 
all his inquiries. But his theory was 
not generally received, nor is it now 
so established as to be free from ob- 
jections. This, however, is of little 
consequence, and in no degree affects 
the value of the discovery: Scepti- 
cism indeed was soon displayed, in 


denying the prophylactic powers of 


the cowpox ; and one of the first who 
expressed his doubts on the subject 
was Dr. John Sims: but this enlight- 


ed his opposition, and became a will- 
ing evidence in sup of the efficacy 
of vaccination. e new mode of 
inoculation, to the credit of the fa- 
culty, was adopted very extensively, 
and the merits of it were exposed to 
innumerable and severe trials, in all 
which, with hardly any exception, it 
triumphed over that deadly foe to life 
and beauty, the smallpox. Previ- 
ously to his publication of this impor- 
tant discovery, the author took his 
degree as a physician, and then 
divided his time me much between 
Che!tenham and his native town. 
In 1799 he published “ Further 
Observations on the Variolz Vaccinze, 
or Cowpox ;” in which he lays down 
rules for inoculation, with cautions to 
be observed in the choice of matter. The 
practice of vaccination was now taken 
up with great animation in the metro- 
polis, and spread rapidly over ev 
quarter of the globe. In France it 
was welcomed as the angel of health ; 
in Germany it was supported by a 
host of able operators, at the head of 
whom was Dr. De Carro, of Vienna ; 
in Italy it met with an advocate and 
promulgator of equal ability, Dr. 
Sacco, of Milan; and what was more 
remarkable, the king of Spain sent his 
physician, Dr. Balmis, on a voyage to 
South America, expressly for the pur- 
pose of diffusing this blessing. The 
medical men in the United States were 
almost unanimous in promoting vacci- 
nation; and even in the East it over- 
came the prejudices of the Hindoos 
and Chinese. In Russia it was 
equally successful, and the mother of 
the present Emperor Alexander was 
so delighted with the discovery, that 
she sent Dr. Jenner a very valuable 
diamond ring, accompanied by a let- 
ter, of which the following is a trans- 
lation : 
« Sir,—The practice of vaccine i 
in England having been attended with the hap- 
piest success, which is well attested, I have 
eagerly imitated the example, by introducing 
it into the charitable establishments under my 
direction. My endeavonrs having perfect! 
answered my expectations, I feel a pleasure 
rting my success, and in testifying my 
acknowledgments to him who has rendered 
this signal\service to mankind. This motive 
induces me to offer you, Sir, this ring, sent 
esteem » with which I am, 
Your’s affectionately, 
Mary. 
“ Paulowsky, August 10th, 1802.” 
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liament, after hearing a great number 
of witnesses in support of the claim, 
voted the Doctor the sum vf ten thou- 
sand pounds; and at a subsequent 
period an additional grant of twenty 
thousand pounds passed unanimously 
through both houses. On this occa- 
sion, however, the force of envy was 
manifest, for some practitioners, and 
those too of no ordinary rank, endea- 
voured to deprive the Doctor of his 
reward, by the prepostcrous assump- 
tion of superior merit in themselves. 
It was said that though Doctor Jen- 
ner had accidentally become acquaint- 
ed with the contagious nature of this 
disease, it was known long before 
him, and that his method of commani- 
cating it by inoculation was less effi- 
eacious than that of his rivals. These 
attempts to undermine the reputa- 
tion of Dr. Jenner were ineffectual ; 
nor did the combination formed 
against the new discovery itself prove 
more honourable to the parties who so 
conspicuously figured in opposing a 
practice that had for its object the 
alleviation of human misery. Jenner 
by hiscalmness conquered his personal 
adversaries; and, though a set of 
empirics laboured by every base and 
cruel artifice to maintain the variolous 
plague among us, the benefit of vacci- 
nation continued to be extended with- 
out disappointing the hopes of those, 
who, on the noblest principles of phi- 
lanthropy, exerted themselves in its 
advancement. 
: Occasional failures there were, and 
it would have been extraordinary 
indeed if there had not, when the 
varieties of the human constitution are 
considered. Even variolous inocula- 
tion itself is not an absolate security, 
and numerous instances are upon 
record, of persons having had the 
smallpox more than once. Yet no 
rational person will object to inocula- 
tion on that account; and it is a mat- 
ter: well worthy of observation, that 
whenever the smallpox has followed 
vaccination, it has always assumed a 
milder aspect than in those cases 
where it has been caught by contagion 
or insertion. To pursue the history 
of this important discovery further 
into detail, would be interesting ; but 
our limits are contracted, and there- 
fore we must return to personal nar- 
rative. 

While Dr. Jenner was encountering 
the opposition of envy, he had the 


satisfaction of receiving the most flat. 
tering marks of distinction from pab- 
lic bodies at home and abroad. He 
was chosen mayor of his native town; 
and the corporation of Dublin voted 
him the freedom of their city; the 
Imperial University of Wilna sent 
him a diploma; and even the Roman 
Catholic Academy of Madrid elected 
him a member of that learned society; 
the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh did him the same honour; 
and lastly, the University of Oxford 
conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Physic by a decree of thé 
convocation. He was also a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and of various 
other scientific establishments in Eng- 
land and other countries ; besides 
which, Jennerian institutions 
founded in many places, in all of which 
his birth-day was regularly observed 
as a festival. The physiological pene- 
tration and patient application of Dr. 
Jenner was also rewarded by a disco- 
very of the internal diseased stracture 
of the heart, which produces the fatal 
complaint called angina pectoris, 
and which had, before him, escaped 
the observation of anatomists. This 
discovery he communicated to Dr. 
Parry, of Bath, father of the cele- 
brated navigator; and that gentleman, 
in his treatise on the subject, has done 
ample justice to his friend’s talents 
and liberality. 

After a life devoted to scientific 
inquiries, and the most honourable 
application of the result, this eminent 
experimentalist was found lying on 
his floor in a fit of apoplexy, on the 
morning of Saturday, the 25th of 
January, 1823. Medical aid was 
promptly called, but about two o'clock 
the next morning he expired, in his 
seventy-fourth year. His remains 
were interred in the chancel of the 
parish church of Berkeley, on the 
3d of Febraary, and the following 
epitaph is to be inscribed over his 
grave: 

«« Within this tomb hath found a resting 
The great Physician of the human enh yay 
Immortal JENNER ; whose gigantic mind 


— “2 and health to more than half man- 
ind. 


Let rescu’d infancy his worth proclaim, 

And lisp out bless: on his honour’d name; 

And t beauty her saddest tear, 

For beaaty’s truest, trustiest friend lies bere.” 
Dr. Jenner has left a son, Robert 

Fitzharding Jeaner, a captain in the 

South Gloucester Militia; and a 
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daughter, Catherine, wife of Jobn 
Yeend Bedford, Esq. of Birming- 


ham. 

In addition to the productions al- 
ready mentioned, Dr. Jenner published 
—A continuation of Facts and Obser- 
yations relative to the Variole Vac- 
cine, or Cowpox: 4to. 1800. An 
Appendix to the Treatises on the 
Cowpox, being a continuation of Facis 
and Observations relative to that dis- 
ease: 4to. 1800. A Comparative 
Statement of Facts and Cbservations 
relative to the Cowpox: 4to. 1800. 
On the Origin of the Vaccine Inocula- 
tion ; 4to. 1801. 

The Doctor had also a turn for 
poetry, of the humorous kind; and 
the following epigram, sent to a lady 
with a couple of ducks, is no bad 
specimen of his sportive genius : 

“ Pve dispatch’d, my dear Madam, this scrap 
of a letter, 

To say that Miss ***** is very mach better ; 

A regular doctor ne longer she lacks, 

And Sarre I’ve sent her a couple of 
qu 8. 


On February 23d, a great number 
of medical gentlemen assembled at 
the King’s Head, Gloucester, to con- 
cert measures for the erection of a 
provincial monument to the memory 
of Dr. Jenner, as the most effectual 
method they could adopt, to testify 
their gratitude and esteem for the 
important services which his discovery 
had rendered to mankind. To pro- 
mote this object, various resolutions 
were passed, which, no doubt, will 
ultimately prove successful. The 
meeting is adjourned until ihe 3d of 
April, that, during the interim, means 
may be secured for carrying their 
resolutions into full effect. This mo- 
nument will be raised by voluntary 
subseriptionas; but some token of na- 
tional gratitude, suitable te the great 
occasion, is both expected and anti- 
cipated, 


THOUGHTS ON THE INDESTRUCTIBI- 
LITY AND ETERNITY OF MATTER. 


( Continued from col. 282. ) 


The mutabili prones that 


It will searcely be denied by any 


in the abstract, or in some of its 
almost endless modifications, is inse- 
parable from matter in every stage of 
its existence. Whether it be an es- 
sential property of matter, strictly 
speaking, is a point, in the decision ef 
which I am not concerned. It is suf. 
ficient for me to know, that itis inva- 
riably a concomitant of matter; and 
that it coexists with matter amidst all 
the varied mutations through which it 
passes. It always bounds the extre- 
mities of its surface, and marks the 
extent of its existence ; and is as ap- 
plicable to a particle of light, as it is 
to the orb of Jupiter. But if matter 
were infinite, it could not possibly 
have any extremities, because that 
which is infinite must be unbounded; 
and consequently, extremities, limits, 
and figure, must be alike inapplicable 
to it. But since matter cannot possi- 
bly exist withont figure, and since 
nothing that is infinite can have figure, 
because it is without bounds, the evi« 
dence is decisive, that matter cannot 
be an infinite substance. ‘2 
But although figure, form, or sha 
for in this view I attach the same idea 
to the three words, be inseparable from 
matter, it is demonstrable that no form 
or figure exists necessarily. Every 
change which matter undergoes, proves 
the truth of this assertion. Of a 
purely abstract existence, figure is 
utterly incapable. Iv all its varieties 
it is inseparable from matter; and 
where matter is not, it can have no 
being. It is dependent spon matter 
for its existence ; and consequently, 
it has no attribute that can designate 
either its eternity or its necessary ex- 
istence. Connected with matter, it 
follows it in every variation aad 


second may sycceed the first, and 
give place to a third; and a third 
to a fourth, in continued succession, 
through all the innumerable matations 
which matter can sustain. But what 
new form soever it may assume, it is 
evident that this newly assumed form 
can no more lay claim to neces 
existence, than that which preceded 
it, or than any of these forms which 
may hereafter succeed. ; 
Now, if no one given form can exist 


person who has turned his atte to 
this subject, that form or figure, either 


necessarily, it follows, that not all the 
forms which matter can assume, if 
taken collectively, can claim this ex- 
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alted prerogative. If any two given 
forms of matter be not necessarily 
existent, it is certain that a third form 
by being added cannot impart the 
property of neeessary existence to its 
associates. In the same manner we 
may proceed onward from three forms 
to three thousand, or to three nil- 
lions ; but the whole can make in the 
aggregate no nearer approaches to 
necessary existence, than any one 
form when separately surveyed. The 
whole must necessarily be without 
that quality, of which all the parts are 
utterly destitute. Necessary exist- 
ence can no more arise from perish- 


able forms, or be applicable to them,. 


than an actual infinity can be consti- 
tuted by a combination of finites, or 
than that substance or being can be 
eternal, which has had a cause. If 
then, figure, in some modification or 
other, be inseparable from matter, 
and all figure be mutable and perish- 
able, it clearly follows, that matter 
itself, which cannot exist without 
figure, is neither necessarily existent 
nor eternal. 

Nor will the above conclusion be 
repelled, by our having recourse to 
what is generally termed “the infinite 
divisibility of matter.” Whether mat- 
ter ss any such capability in 
reality has been much disputed ; but 
even granting the fact, this will only 
multiply variety, without giving per- 
manency. Indeed, were we to de- 
scend to primitive atoms, which we 
may suppose incapable of further 
divisibility, although this might be 
said to give permanency to form, it 
will not give it any new nature. It 
will amount to nothing more thana 
stability of accident, which the least 
change would destroy. 

It is certain that all the varieties of 
figure which lie within the reach of 
possibility, must be included within 
one or other of the three following 
classes. First, figures which have 
been, but have passed away; secondly, 
such as now actually exist; or thirdly, 
such as are possible, but have not yet 
started into existence. We can have 
no conception of form, shape, or figure, 
in any way whatever, that does not 
come under one or other of se 
arrangements. 

Now it is a truth sufficiently self- 
evident to preclude the necessity of 
all proof, that not any of those forms. 
which have already existed in.connec- 


tion with matter, and have disappear- 
ed, can be either necessarily existent 
or eternal; for had they been either, 
they could not now be non-existent, 
It is equally undeniable, that among 
all the forms which matter now bears, 
not one is immutable... Human art 
can change .all the forms that: lie 
within the reach of the human powers; 
but nothing can be either necessarily 
existent or eternal, which can be anni- 
hilated or changed by man. And of 
such forms as are still possible, but 
have not yet started into existence, no 
person, who does not wish to commit 
an outrage on common absurdity, will 
presume to predivate either the eter- 
nity or the necessary existence. 

If then form or figure in some of its 
innumerable modifications be essen- 
tial to matter; if all the forms that are 
within the reach of possibility must 
come under the arrangements either 
of what has been, what now is, or 
what may be; and if not one of these 
forms is either necessarily existent or 
eternal, it follows, that neither neces- 
Sary existence nor eternity can be 
predicated of matter, which, without 
perishable form, can have no exist- 
ence. 

(To be continued. ) 


THE MIND SUSCEPTIBLE OF TRUTHS. 


Mr. EpiTor. 
S1r,—Having observed on the cover 
of your Supplement for the last year; 
‘We intend to keep particularly in 
view the attacks of Atheism on the 
Being of a God, the assaults of Infide- 
lity on Revelation, and the Destruc- 
tive Influence of Licentious Princi- 
ples on Social Order,” I beg to submit 
the following extracts, which you will 
dispose of as you may deem proper. 

our’s, respectfully, 


Penzance, February 10th, 1823. 


“Is not the importance of every thing 
to man to be ultimately estimated by 
its tendency to promote his happi- 
ness? 

“There is surely nothing in error,’ 
which is more congenial to the mind 
than truth; om the contrary, when 
exhibited separately and alone to the 
understanding, it shocks our reason, 
and provokes our ridicule; and it is: 


only by an alliance with truths, which. 
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we find it difficult to renounce, that it 
can obtain our assent, or command 
our reverence. 

“Our daily experience may con- 
vince us, how susceptible the tender 
mind is of deep impressions; and 
what important and permanent effects 
are produced on the characters and 
the happiness of individuals, by the 
casual associations formed in child- 
hood, among the various ideas, feel- 
ings, and affections, with which they 
were habitually occupied. It is the 
business of education not to counteract 
this constitution of nature, but to give 
ita proper direction: and the miser- 
able consequences to which it leads, 
when under an improper regulation, 
only shew what an important instra- 
ment of human improvement it might 
be rendered. If it be possible to inte- 
rest the imagination and the heart in 
favour of error, it is at least no less 
possible to interest them in favour of 
trath. If it be possible to extinguish 
all the most generous and heroic feel- 
ings of our nature, by teaching us to 
connect the idea of them with those of 
guilt and impiety ; it is surely equally 
possible to cherish and strengthen 
them, by establishing the natural alli- 
ance between our duty and our happi- 
ness.- If it be possible for the influ- 
ence of fashion to veil the native defor- 
mities of vice, and to give to low and 
criminal indulgences the appearance 
of spirit, of elegance, and of gaiety ; 
can we doubt of the possibility of con- 
necting, in the tender mind, these 
pleasing associations, with pursuits 
that are truly worthy and honourable. 
—There are few men found, among 
those who have received the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, who do 
not retain through life, that admiration 
of the heroic ages of Greece and 
Rome, with which the classical authors 
once inspired them. It is, in truth, a 
fortunate prepossession, on the whole, 
and one, of which I should be sorry to 
counteract the influence. But are 
there not others of equal importance 
to morality and to happiness, with 
which the mind might at the same 
period of life be inspired? If the 
first conceptions, for example, which 
an infant formed of the Deity, and its 
first moral perceptions, were associ- 
ated with the early impressions pro- 
duced on the heart by the beauties of 
nature, or the charms of poetical 
description, those serious thoughts 

No. 52,—Voi. V. 


which are resorted to by most men, 
merely as a source of consolation in 
adversity, and which, on that very 
account, are frequently tinctured wi 

some degree of gloom, would recur 
spontaneously to the mind, in its best 
and happiest hours ; and would insen- 
sibly blend themselves with all its 
purest and most refined enjoyments.” 
—Dugald Stewart. ) 


THE SOUL OF MAN IMMORTAL, 


‘*Would C. Marius,” says he, “ have 
lived in perpetual toils and dangers, 
if he had conceived no hopes concern- 
ing himself and his glory beyond the 
limits of this life? When he defeated 
those innumerable enemies in Italy, 
and saved the republic, did he imagine 
that every thing which related to him 
would die with him? No; it is not so, 
citizens; there is not one of us who 
exerts himself with praise and virtue 
in the dangers of the republic, but is 
induced to it by the expectation of a 
futurity. As the minds of men, there- 
fore, seem to be divine and immortal 
for many other reasons, so especially 
for this, that in all the best and the 
wisest, there is so strong a sense of 
something hereafter, that they seem to 
relish nothing but what is eternal.”— 
Cicero. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ANTIQUITY OF 

THE BOOK OF JOB. ) 
Tuere is no portion of the sacred 
volume which has been subjected to 
more learned and ingenious criticism 
than the Book of Job. Some have 
called it a drama—others a monitory 
narrative—and not a few have assign- 
ed it to the regions of fiction. We 
recollect attending a meeting of a 
celebrated literary and philosophical 
society, at which one of the members, 
working upon the foundation of the 
Bishop of Gloucester, cleverly sur- 
rounded it with every appendage of a 
drama, and even assimilated its gra- 
dual development of plot to the rules 
of the Grecian stage. Like other 
illuminati in matters of religiqus opi- 
nion, he stretched poor Job on his 
Procrustean couch, lopping a piece’ 
from this limb where it was too long, 
and giving the other a wrench where 
it a little too short. Mr. Peters, 
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in his critical dissertation on the Book 
of fob, however, away 
scenes, lamps, music, every thing, 
m the Bishop’s theatre, and left his 
ordship naked on the stage, with 
nothing but a large share of ingenuity 
to amuse his audience. Bishop Lowth 
also, in his learned “ Przlectiones,”’ 
clearly proves that it possesses no 
single property of a drama; and de- 
clares that the very nature of the sub- 
ject excludes the possibility of a plot 
or action. 
Conjecture has been equally fruit- 
fal*in assigning the date of its 
oduction. “Le Clerc believed it to 
ve been written daring the time of 
the Babylonish captivity; so did Dr. 
Stock, bishop of Killala ; and Grotius 
hazards a similar opinion, with this 
addition, that the events which it 
records happened whilst the Hebrews 


journeyed in the wilderness. Both 


ese suggestions are, however, ren- 
dered doubtful by the fact, that there 
is not, throughout the whole narrative, 
any clear allusion to the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, but, on the contrary, to a spe- 
cies of sacrifice which is known to have 
distinguished the earliest offerings of 
religious adoration, 

The Jewish eommentators have ge- 
nerally given to Moses the authorship 
of this book; and Michaelis and Hue- 
tius even point out the place in which 
he wrote it, viz. in Midian, during his 
residence there. Others make him 
merely the translator of it from an 
existing Arabic record. 

Mr. Peters, with Schultens, sup- 

s it to have been penned by Job 
imself, and to be the most ancient 
book extant. Bishop Lowth and Dr. 
Hales support this opinion, and the 
latter even considers him to have lived 
before the time of Abraham. The for- 
mer, after examining the, evidence on 
which its production is attributed to 
Moses, pronounces the whole futile: 
first, because no mention occurs of the 
customs, rites, or history of the Israel- 
ites; and secondly, because the style 
is. altogther different from that of 
Moses. 

The arguments of Dr. Hales have 
often been admired for their force and 
ingenuity. He considers the silence 
of this. book on-the subjects of the 
exodus, the miraculous pasage of the 
Red Sea, the promulgation of the law, 


&o. which took place in the vicinity of | h 


Joh’s country, and which would haye 


furnished such apposite arguments in 
his debate on the ways of Providence, 
a proof that it was written prior tq 
their occurrence. To the same cause 
he attributes its silence respecting 
the terrible overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Job’s lengthened years, 
also, rank him with many of the most 
ancient patriarchs; for he lived in 
happiness 140 years, and he is sup. 
sed to have attained that age before 
is calamities began. Previously to 
the time of Abraham, there was ne 
institution of priesthood ; yet we find 
Job acting as the priest of his own 
family, which is a decided proof of his 
patriarchal existence. The customof 
prostration, one of the most ancient 
traits of Arabian manners, was most 
probably unknown in the time of Job ; 
for though he was one of the greatest 
men of the East, the marks of respect 
paid to him (see chap. 29) did not par- 
take of this. species of homage. The 
oldest idolatry, of which there is any 
record, was Zabianism : in Job’s time 
this was regarded with horror, as a 
novelty deserving judicial punishment, 
The stars Chimah and Chesil, (Taurus 
and Scorpio,) it is supposed, at that 
epoch were the cardinal constellations 
of spring and autumn ; and if so, by 
ascertaining their present position, the 
period of Job’s trial may be pretty, 
accurately calculated. It is presumed, 
therefore, that he lived about 2130 
years before Christ, and was cotempo- 
raneous with Serug, the great-grand- 
father of Abraham ; because, after de- 
ducting the addition, which, on ac- 
count of his sufferings, is supposed to. 
have been made to Job’s life, viz, 50 
years, his term of existence will be 
found to coincide with that of the 
patriarchs who flourished about the 
era which has thus been assigned 
to him. 
Dr. Magee, however, in his admi-. 


‘rable discourses on the atonement, 
| &e. seems to coincide with the concla-. 


sion of Kennicott, as given in his 
table of descent : by this, Job is made 
cotemporary with Amram, the father 
of Moses; Eliphaz, the Temanite, who 
was the fifth from Abraham, being 
cotemporary with both. The death of 
Job is thus fixed about fourteen years 
before the exodus. At the same time 
he conjectures, that the poem, written 
by, Job, might have fallen into the 
ands of Moses, whilst. residing in 
Midian, and have been used by him to 
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enforce, during the tedious wander- 
ings of the Hebrews in the great de- 
sart, or whilst repining under their 
Egyptian bondage, the paramount 
duty of patient submission to the will 
of the Supreme Being. 


AN ESSAY ON THE DIVINE PHILAN- 
THROPY,. 


Tue divine philanthropy, benevolence, 
or love of God, has been considered 
by some eminent divines as the only 
attribute of Deity; and justice, retri- 
butive and distributive, in all its vari- 
ous operations, as only a modification 
of love. 

Whether this opinion be founded 
on fact or not, at present is not the 
object of our inquiry. It appears 
very evident that this divine philan- 
thropy was the grand cause of all mate- 
rial and intellectual existence. No 
motive could have induced the Divine 
Being to call into existence millions 
of distinct individuals, but “‘ the com- 
munication of his own felicity, and 
the eternal happiness and rectitude 
of his creatures.” And those in the 
inferior scale, whose existence is 
supposed to be only temporary, whe- 
ther the cphemeral fly of a few hours’ 
duration, or the sagacious and stately 
elephant of an hundred years ; each 
and every one is the object of the 
divine benevolence. 

That this divine principle has been 
ever operating through the infinitude 
of space, and through an endless suc- 
cession of antecedent ages, is exceed- 
ingly probable; as we can scarcely 
suppose it to have rested in a state of 
dormancy through a past period that 
knows no bounds. Its nature is ac- 
tive, and it neither slumbers nor 
sleeps. 
The creation of the star-besprinkled 
firmament, including those orbs visible 
to the naked eye, to our telescopic 
instruments, and millions beyond the 
reach of mortal ken, may have been 
the grand productions of this divine 
philanthropy, through an infinite se- 
ries of ages, that reach beyond the 
utmost power of human calculation. 
Ere our system, with its few primary 
and secondary planets, and its central 
lamp, was hung in the ethereal void, 
millions of suns, and attendant worlds, 


during millions of ages past, may have 


graced the boundless range of space 
which only Deity can fill: and crea- 
tures infinitely varied in form, power, 
and capacity, may have basked in the 
blaze, the full-orbed blaze, of the di- 
vine perfections. 

That all the systems of the ethereal 
void are peopled with swarms of 
animated beings, seems too evident 
to require proof. To suppose such a 
waste of creative energy for no pur- 
pose, to no end, would be contradic- 
tory to all our known conceptions of 
the divine operations, and to the ana- 
logy of this earth on which we live. 
From the minute grain of sand, the 
small spire of grass, through all the 
range of vegetative matter that covers 
the globe, all, all is peopled with life. 
Our microscopic discoveries have as- 
certained a world of wonders before 
unknown, though intimately nigh. 
The plum is an huge world to its 
puny inhabitants; the single leaf, an 
infinitely extended plain; and, from 
the minute drop of water adhering to 
the needle’s point, to the immeasur- 
able ocean that covers the face of the 
earth, all partakes of the creative 
energy of God! No spot, no point. 
but has felt the life-giving hand ; and 
the utmost wisdom and goodness are 
conspicuously displayed throughout 
the whole! The exuberant benevo- 
lence of God is not more richly deve- 
loped in the creation, than in the pre- 
servation ; of all the vast family. Every 
being is provided with proper powers 
and capacities to supply its wants, to 

rotect its existence, and to propagate 
its species; whether it crawls on the 
earth, wings the air, or cuts the briny 
wave. The ox that crops the tendet 
herb that covers the fair face of na- 
ture, is not more amply provided for 
than the smallest insect that revels on 
the luxuriant juice of a single leaf. 
Every being has its proper enjoy- 
ment, and every sense its proper per- 
fection. How infinite that wisdom 
which formed the design of creat 
one vast gradational scale of animated 
existence, of beingS so | 
diversified in powers, capacities, 
senses ; yet every individual of every 
— has its proper sphere of ac- 

on, its instinctive powers, and its 
inextinguishable thirst for the propa- 
gation of itskind! Where is the man 
that will not say, ‘‘ Praise the benevo- 
lent hand that gave me a being in the 
vast soale of existence, among so much 
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gretnees. and united with so much 
appiness ?” 

If we take a survey of man as he 
stands in relation to his Creator, and 
the seale that he fills up in this world 
of wonders, we shall have much cause 
for gratitude. In his form he is noble, 
majestic, and beautiful! Graceful- 
nesa of attitude, symmetry of propor- 
tion, dignity of mien, and benignity 
of courtenance, are all centered, unit- 
ed, and happily blended, in his bodily 
appearance. He is equally adapted 
for strength and activity, and for a 
vast range of diversified action; and 
in addition to an erect form, and a 
majesty of character, which we in 
vain look for in any other species of 
beings on our globe, we find him 


of intellectual existence. 
This is not the impression of an 


mechanism, imperiously governed by 
irresistible motives; but an awfully 
responsible and sclf-determining pow- 
er, capable of moral action; a power, 
that, previous to a decision, looks on all 
sides of an action, while it exists only 
in idea, and after weighing it-in all its 
relations and connections, resolves, 
or re-resolves, and determines on its 
propriety or impropriety. This is the 

lorious prerogative of a moral agent! 

y this reasoning power he examines 
the productions of nature, reduces 
them to primary principles, and pro- 
ceeds to classify whatever exists in the 
bowels of the earth, grows upon its 
surface, flies in the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, or swims in the briny deep. 

y this noble faculty he grasps the 
elements, applies them to his service, 
and in many instances his muscular 
strength is saved by his intellec- 
tual. 


_ Leaving this earth, he darts into: 


the immensity of space, and measures 
the distinct globes that roll in the 
immeasurable abyss; ascertaining 
their solid contents, and determining, 
to a moment, their various revolu- 
tions. His inventive faculty and inge- 
nuity know no bounds within the 
reach of human possibility. 

_ Neither is this faculty of a moment- 
ary duration, like the flaming meteor 
that blazes for an instant, and then 
disappears for ever. It has inves- 
tigated its own nature, and bas disco- 
vered in its own essence the principles 
of indestructibility.. Its immortality 


stamps it with an infinite value. This 
is the best-boon of Deity to man. 
We might here stop to glance at those 
pure intellectual pleasures that lie 
within the grasp of the human mind. 
These are the most sublime of all the 
felicities of man. A. well-cultivated 
mind has a source of heavenly and 
pure enjoyments that never fails; it 
contemplates all the variations of na- 
ture that lie within the sphere of its 
observation; it beholds the divine 
impress of Deity on all his works; 
and sees richer stores, and higher 
wonders, in all its intellectual flights! 
It cries out in rapturous ecstasies, 
““O the depth, both of the wisdom 
and goodness of God; how unsearch- 


| able are his works, and his ways past 
endowed with a very superior portion | 


finding out !” 
How disinterested the philanthropy 


of that Being, who created man with 
instinctive principle, or an intellectual | 


an immortal mind, and an inextin- 
guishable thirst after knowledge ! How 
ample the means he has given of gra- 
tification; over which soever of the 
fair fields of science he wanders, he 
feels a pleasing refreshment, and a 
joy that leaves no sting behind. His 
pleasure is as sweet as it is last- 
ing. 

In the study of history, he beholds 
nations pass in review before bis eyes; 
from the first dawn of their embryo 
existence, through all the gradational 
stages of infancy, youth, and man- 
hood, and beholds them expire in the 
decrepitude of old age. He glances 
over their manners and customs, and 
investigates the moral and physical 
causes that led to their final dissolu- 
tion—-he converses with the first cha- 
racters of ancient Greece and Rome— 


he beholds their heroic deeds, and - 


admires a great, wise, and generous 
people—he improves by this faithful 
mirror of human nature—the mental 
cast of his. intellect is changed—the 
disintcrested devotion of those immor- 
tal patriots inspires him with a love of 
his country—the bold achievements of 
those warriors make him fearless in 
defence of liberty, the dearest blessing 
of man—the chaster maxims of their 
moralists encourage him to purity of 
life and action—the lofty themes and 
sublime speculations of their philoso- 
phers enlarge the sphere of his mental 
views, and give a vaster range to his 
intellectual powers, while their refined 
manners impart to hima true delicacy 
of taste. 
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By the study of the classical au- 
thors of antiquity, he breathes a purer 
air, and tastes a more refreshing 
stream; he sees a milder sky, and 
beholds a more dazzling sun! The 
lute has a softer sound, the birds a 
sweeter note, the colours a richer tint, 
the flowers a more grateful fragrance, 
and the whole creation a gayer look. 
The stars twinkle more brightly, and 
he feels himself transported into a 
clime more pure, intellectual, and 
enchanting. Whether gathering the 
gay flowers of Virgil, listening to the 
sweet notes of Tally, hearing the 
lofty numbers of Homer roll along, or 
the Demosthenic thuuder roar, still he 
is in an Elysium that every where 
charms and enraptures. The luxuri- 
ant fruit hangs in golden clusters on 
every bough. Its fragrance is like 
that of the Indian grove, where na- 
ture has scattered her choicest trea- 
sures with a liberal hand. 

( To be continued. ) 


Extract of a Letter from New South 
Wales, dated May 16, 1822. 


“ The sins which commonly and mightily pre- 
vail amongst the people in this colony are, 
drunkenness, fornication, adultery, profane- 
ness, dishonesty, and total negligence of all 
form of religion. It is impossible to describe 
the extent and dreadful effects of the drunken- 
ness we witness here. Among both sexes it 
is equally common, and equally fatal: I had 
almost said half the people who die in the land, 
are, directly or indirectly, hurried out of time 
by the immoderate use of strong drink. In 
this neighbourhood, within the last few days 
only, several have suddenly met their end 
through excessive intoxication. One, a wo- 
man, a notoriously drunken wicked creature, 
fell from a cart and dislocated her neck, and 
expired instantly ; another, a man ina state of 
inebrietv, fell under the wheel of his cart, and 
was killed in a moment; a third, a woman, 
died at a public house, judged by a coroner’s 
inquest to be suffocated from drinking an 
enormous quantity of spiritaous liquors. This 
woman I well knew, as she used at one time to 
attend preaching at Richmond very regularly, 
received the sacrament in the church, and 
was regarded by the pore in general as one 
of the two or three im that place who make 
oa to religion. A few days before 

er wretched end, after having been, through 
frequent intoxication, absent from the house of 
worship some months, she came again, when 
the minister took these words for bis text: 
‘It is high time to awake out of sleep, not 
walking in drunkenness,’ &c.; and spoke to 
her as faithfully and as pointedly as he possibly 
could; and related an account of what had 
happened just before,—the awfal death of a 


man at Castlereagh, whom he well knew ; who | 


joined with him in family worship on the sab- 
ath morning, and on the evening of the same 
day died drank, under circumstances of a pe- 
culiarly striking natare. But warning was 
useless, she shortly after = ed again into 
her easily besetting sin; when feath saddenly 
overtook her in a way too horrible to describe 
particularly! Instances of this kind, sufficient 
to fill a volume, could easily be narrated, bat 
o limits of this letter forbid me to add more 
ere. 

«« It may not be unacceptable to some of my 
friends, for me to add a few general remarks 
on the colony.—The temperatare of the cli- 
mate is very agreeable, except occasionally 
during the summer months, when the heat is 
very oppressive. But extremes of this kind 
seldom continue long. Most of the inhabit- 
ants appear to enjoy uninterrupted good 
health. The population, including Van Die- 
men’s Land, according to the last general 
muster, was about 38,000 ; of these about one- 


‘fourth reside in Sydney, which is now, in 


every respect, become a very considerable 


| town; about one-fifth in Van Diemen’s Land ; 


and the rest, except those who reside in the 
small settlements of Bathurst, Newcastle, and 
Port Macquarie, are scattered over an extent 
of country about 40 or 50 miles square. Bat 
our numbers are rapidly increasing, both from 
convicts and from emigrants. Most of the 
latter description, that have lately arrived in 
these parts, have settled in Van Diemen’s 
Land, as the soil and climate of that island are 
supposed to be more favonrable to cultivation 
than those of this colony. Crops are here 
very uncertain, both on the high and low lands, 
as we are equally liable to the extremes of wet 
and drought. The former part of the past 
summer proved very dry, so that a consider- 
able portion of the maize crop on the anflooded 

ounds has been thereby destroyed; but on 
the banks of the Hawkesbury this crop has 
been very good. But the crops both of wheat 
and maize have, in years past, been destroyed 
by floods for several seasons successively ; 
these floods, on some occasions, raise the river 
30 or 40 feet above its ordinary level, and 
thereby lay hundreds of square miles deep 
ander water; while the inbabitants, by boats 
or rafts, or some other means, escape for their 
lives, often losing nearly all their property at a 
stroke. This was frequently the case with the 
first settlers. At present most of the industri- 
ous farmers’of these low lands endeavour to 
fix their residence on some elevated spot; 
and, when their crops are ripe, they get them 
off the dangerous ground as quickly as possible. 
Bat psig who take every precaution are 
often subject to considerable losses. How- 
ever, as the land is very prolific, if they secure 
in the course of the year one crop out of two, 
they can subsist tolerably well. Very few 
sufier from poverty, except in remarkabl 
calamitous seasons. Maize or Indian corn is 
a most invalaable grain ; it prodaces on the 
rich banks of the river almost a thousand fold ; 
and is wholesome food for man, as well as for 
all kinds of stock. ~The loss of this crop is 
regarded as a greater calamity than even the 
total loss of a crop of wheat. During a con- 
siderable part of the year, most of the poorer 
classes live on it. 

“Very few, who possess much property, 
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greatly concern themselves about cultivation ; 
as rearing stock is generally found far more 
profitable than tilling the ground; and is 
attended with much less risk, and less trouble 
from convict servants; especially until lately. 
Since the arrival of the present governor there 
has been a new regalation adopted by govern- 
ment, which partly relieves the farmer from 
the very disagreeable employment of looking 
after troublesome untoward workmen. He 
may now have bis land (in its forest state, 
mostly covered thickly with immense trees) 
cleared by gangs of men under the direction of 
government, for seven bushels of wheat an 
acre. And if he be expeditious, he may even 
get acrop off the cleared ground before the 
payment becomes due. This is certainly a 
t advantage to the new settler, not only as 
it respects the trouble, but it saves him money 
also, and much time. But hitherto, those 
farmers who have sufficient wealth to procure 
large flocks and herds, have cultivated little 
beyond what is necessary to supply their fami- 
lies. The value of stock, clearing all expenses, 
has nearly doubled itself in the course of three 
or four years. Hence some of those, who in 
the early part of the colony tarned their atten- 
tion this way, are now become immensely 
rich ; having opwards of 10,000 sheep, and a 
thousand or fifteen hundred borned cattle, toa 
single hand. ‘The wool trade is become of 
eat importance ; the sum is almost incredi- 
Fic. that some of the larger farmers, in the way 
of exchange for English goods, are said to 
clear annoally on this article only. The herds 
flocks mostly graze im the woods, at a 
great distance from the cultivated parts of the 
under the care of herdsmen 
and shepherds. Some of the owners possess 
land equal in magnitude to their stock ; others, 
who have much cattle, not being so fortunate in 
obtaining large grants from government, or not 
so industrious in purchasing for themselves, 
have but little land. It is said the present 
governor cannot grant more than 200 acres to 
any settler, unless he bring an order with him 
from England. But any quantity of land may 
be obtained from the crown for 7s. 6d. an acre. 
The farmer gives his government servants £10 
a year wages, and a weekly ration, consisting 
from 4 to 7 pounds of meat, and from 10 to 
14 pounds of wheat, or a certain portion of 
maize. They mostly live by themselves in a 
separate hut ; where they grind their corn in a 
bandmill, and cook for themsel¥es, at their 
return from their work. 

“ Most farmers set them task-work, as they 
will do little otherwise ; eventhen the master has 
need of “long patience” with them, and is often 
obliged to take them before the magistrates 
and get them flogged, or give them up to 
government, ing to get others more tract- 
able. It is old the free settlers have more 
trouble with them than those men who have 
been convicts themselves. With them a man 
had better merely ‘do justly,’ than shew he is 
inclined ‘to love mercy;’ for, by whatever 
means they obtain indulgence, they are almost 
sure to misuse it ; neither fidelity nor gratitude 
is any wise estimable in theireyes. Highway 
robbery and burglary are very common ; and 
sometimes, to extort money, persons have been 
used very cruelly ; but the crime of marder 
we do not frequently hear of. However, I do 


not think travelling, even by night, 80 danger- 
ous as some appear to fancy it, as I have rode 
hundreds of hours, alone, in different periods 
of the night, and have never met with any kind 
of molestation. I am inclined to think the 
drunkenness of the market people encourage 
many of the robberies we hear committed from 
time to time. Scores of carts regularly attend 
the Sydney market, from 20 to near 50 miles 
distant. journey to the market of 40 miles, 
is as little thought of in this country, as the 
distauce of half a dozen miles in most parts of 
England. Although I am well acquainted with 
many who go often to the market at the ex- 
pense ofa journey of nearly a hundred miles, 
et such is the effect-of habit, I do not recol- 
ect I ever heard one complain the distance 
was at. : 
“As the Hawkesbury is a fine navigable 
river, nearly a hundred miles up from the sea, 
water carriage might often be resorted to with 
advantage ; but there is a universal complaint 
of the dishonesty of the men who have hitherto 
navigated vessels for that purpose, which has 
rendered this mode of conveyance atterly 
incompatible with the safety and welfare of the 
farmer’s property. As the wages of mecha- 
nics are very high, all industrious free trades- 
men can easily procure more than a livelihood. 
They seldom work under 8s. or 10s. a day. 
The prices of property and provisions are 
variable: at present, a moderate horse will 
fetch £50 ; a good cow and calf, £12, or up- 
wards; sheep, about 30s. a piece ; meat, about 
10d. a pound; butter, 2s. 6d.; wheat, 9s. a 
bushel; maize, 4s.; barley, 4s. 6d.; potatoes, 
8s. per hundred. A very considerable portion 
of te money iu circulation (especially amon, 
the farmers,) is derived from the grain and 
meat sold to government for the supply of 
soldiers, convicts, and others victualled from 
the stores. But as every means is now using 
to retrench the expenses of government, this 
merket will probably soon be less productive 
than it has been.” 


THE LAPSE OF TIME.—A FRAGMENT. 
1822 is gone! This remark will pro- 
bably sound stale to some of my 
readers ; be that as it may, I repeat it 
again with a heavy sigh, 1822 is gone! 
With it lie buried all the hopes and 
fears, joys and griefs, which alter- 
nately cheered or distressed us during 
its rapid flight. It has sunk, for ever 
sunk, into a fathomless abyss, from 
whence it never can arise. Ah! how 
many would rejoice, could they only 
hope that the thoughts, words, 
actions, of that, and some of its prede- 
cessors, were sunk beyond recovery, 
never to be recalled !—But no; these 
are all preserved! In the register of 
6000 years, 1822 shall not be left out; 
and though the few days and weeks of 
which it was composed are now min- 
gled with those in which the antedi- 
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juvians lived, yet shall there be no 
confusion. When the awful volume 
shall be opened, and its contents read 
in the hearing of assembled myriads, 
not one shall stand charged with the 
crimes of his brother or his friend ; the 
finally impenitent shall not then find 
mercy, nor shall one righteous soul be 
overlooked, * * * * * 

Well !—1823 has introduced itself 
to our notice: and whilst we have 
been rendering its name familiar to 
us, taking a review of the past, mak- 
ing promises and perhaps arrange- 
ments for the future, congratulating 
each other on being favoured with life 
and health to begin it, and offering 
our best wishes that the smiles of Pro- 
vidence may attend us through this 
year, and many more in advance— 
three-twelfths of it have already glided 
by like a shadow; and were it not 
that our understandings refuse a 
bribe, we should call it a dream—an 
empty dream! 

But here I would not be under- 
stood as considering the taking a 
review of the past, and making certain 
arrangements for the future, an un- 
profitable employment. On the con- 
trary, I think a careful examination of 
our past life has a tendency to produce 
humility, as also to excite a lively 
glow of gratitude in our souls. How 
have our mercies kept pace with our 
moments! from how many unseen 
dangers have we been protected! 
And those mercies which we too often 
designate as common, if deprived of 
either, how bitter would our cup taste. 
Surely we must say that ‘‘ goodness 
and mercy have followed us all our 
days”—yet what thankless repining 
creatures are we! If our God were 
not a God of long-suffering and great 
tenderness, he would Jong ere this 
have snatched the vital air from our 
nostrils, and have left our senseless 
carcases as objects of his righteous 
indignation. From this review of the 
past, we may also gather many useful 
hints for the direction of our conduct, 
during that portion of futurity which 
is in reserve for us. Yetis there some- 
thing unpleasing im the retrospeet 
when taken aggregately. 

Tama young man, my experience 
will not therefore be admitted as evi- 
dence ; but I have inquired of many 
men, and women also, at all stages of 
life, some of whom have their flowing 
locks bleached white by time, and 


their countenances robbed of the 
bloom of sprightliness which once 
distinguished them. These all 

in affirming, that they would not 
desire to live over again any year, or 
even month, of their past life, provided 
the self-same circumstances should 
again transpire, and the same feelings 
exist in their breasts, as the unavoid- 
able accompaniments of those occur- 
rences. 

This dissatisfaction arising from a 
contemplation of the past, if l mistake 
not, accounts for that e ss and 
anxiety we all more or less evince, 
relative to the future; though obscur- 
ed by the veil of uncertainty, we dwell 
on it as the best and most pleasing 
subject of the two; and, where mea- 
sure and probability fail, fancy often 
steps forward, and, aided by hope, 
supplies the deficiences. 

In forming plans for our fature 
government, we shall do well to recol- 
lect, that life is uncertain as the pass- 
ing cloud ; that we can only lay claim 
to the present moment ; and, unless we 
begin acting immediately, it is doubtful 
whether we ever shall commence. 

If that portion of our life which is 
past, has been spent unprofitably, and 
we still go on devising schemes with- 
out executing our designs, may we 
not justly dread, when we shall have 
no more time allowed us, of being 
accused by conscience, with not only 
the folly, but the guilt of such con- 
duct? What will then be our dis- 
tress, if instead of having acteD, we 
find, to our dismay, that our whole life. 
has been spent in INTENDING to act— 
and that all we can then do, will be to 
warn others of the fatal rock on which 
ourselves are wrecked ? 


J.O.N.R. 
Lymington, Hants. 
THE GILDED BOX. 


By A. C. (in Imitation of Dr. Franklin’s 
Wh 


istle.) 


Wuen I was a boy, my father one day 
placed before me a small book, con- 
taining the English alphabet, and 
some easy lessons for children, with 
a little box, and told me to choose 
which I would have. As I was begin- 
ning to read, and the book which I 
used was getting the worse for wear, 
this, which my father offered me, pro- 
mised to be of undoubted use, in addi- 
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tion to its beauty ;—but the box which 
was made of ivory, ornamented with 
gilding and carving, and moreover 
filled with various sweetmeats, in the 
furm of cock-and-pinch’d hats, cards, 
stars, &c. naturally took my atten- 
tion, for I was but a young child, and 
without much deliberation I chose it 
in preference to the book, which was 
given to my brother. In process of 
time, when the sweetmeats were 
eaten, and the outside of my box had 
lost its novelty, I by degrees rubbed 
off the gilding, and at last, throwing 
it down, I split it, and thus it was 
rendered useless to me for ever. But 
when my old reading book was dog- 
eared, and soiled, and ripped, I look- 
ed with a kind of malicious envy at 
my brother, who always came to say 
his lesson in a clean new one, which I 
found to be a far more useful prize 
than my foolish box; and I inwardly 
upbraided myself for my childish pre- 
ference. ! am now much older than 
I was then, and in a very little time 
shall be (if I live long enough) what 
the world calls an old man; but 
through all my life, the simple tale I 
have just related, has presented itself 
to my view, coupled with incidents 


which I see in the world :—hence, - 
When I see a young man, on first 
entering into life, choose for his confi- 
dant and companion, a flatterer, a 
leasure-taker, or one whose exterior 
etrays the hollowness of his heart, I 
say—‘‘ Poor fellow, he has chosen 


ivory 


When I behold a being, whose life 
has been one successive scene of 


for his portion the gilded 
box 


worldly pleasure and sensual gratifi-- 


cation, receiving in his old age the 
bitter reward of his former doings, 
without a store of knowledge, trea- 
sured up in his youth, to cheer him; 
or the benefits of mental improvement 
to solace him; I cannot help exclaim- 
ing—“ He now feels the evil of choos- 
ing the box of sweetmeats in prefer- 
ence to the book of knowledge.” 

When I hear of a man pining and 
groaning with inward agony on his 
death-bed, whose motto through life 
seemed to have been, ‘‘ Get all you 
can, and keep all you can,” but whose 
gettings and keepings had now, in his 
last extremity, forsaken him; I think 

—‘*He too once chose the gilded 
box.” 

. When I see a man, whose ambitious 


soul was scaling the fearful heights of 
fame and worldly honour; hurled 
downward, and despoiled of all his 
gratifications, and the force of his fall 
augmented by the eminence to which 
he had risen; [ cannot help thinking 

—‘ This is one consequence of fix- 
ing our wishes on a gilded — 
box.” 

When I behold a male or female 
choosing his or her partner for life, on 
account of exterior accomplishments ; 
and when these accomplishments have 
faded through age, or a too close: 
inspection of the interior ; if I see them: 
living in strife, disappointment, and 
mutual hatred ; some spirit within me 
whispers—‘ This follows from prefers 
ring the gilded box.” 

When I see two men setting out in 
life together, one following the track 
of vice, the other that of virtue; and, 
in process of time, when the former is 
reduced to beggary, with scarcely a 
rag to cover his body, or a shed to 
shelter him from the storm, the latter 
lives in affluence, contentment, and 
the prospect of a happy old age; sure- 
ly, says I—**The former chose the 
gilded box, while the latter preserved 
the useful book.” 

When [ hear of a criminal suffering 
on the gallows the punishment of his 
many offences against his fellow-crea- 
tures, and coming to a disgraceful 
and ignominious end; I think—* Per- 
haps if this man in his youth had 
rejected the gilded box, he might have 
become a blessing to himself and his 
family, instead of being a curse.” 

And lastly,— When I look into the 
world, and see the creatures here 
wandering after show, and splendour, 
and novelty ; when I see them depart- 
ing so universally from the paths of 
strict propriety, and giving up the 
best part of their time to luxury and 
pleasure; or when I behold. them 
yielding in any way to the pleasing 
insinuations of him who is the father 
of lies; I exclaim—‘‘ How many do 
we find, who, like me in my youth, 
preferred the gilded ivory box, orna- 
mented with carving !” 

POLITICAL JARGON. 
Bay Le, after enumerating the new 
taxes invented by Louis XIV. and the 
uncouth names by which they were dis- 
tinguished, observes, ‘‘ Here are words 
admirably suited to i ish sub- 
jects, and to enrich dictionaries.” 
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Hore Subsecive.—No. 4, 


«‘ Hee stadia Adolescentiam alant, Senec- 
tutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis 
solatiam et perfugiam prebent; delectant 
domi, non impediant foris ; pernoctant nobis- 
cum, peregrinantur, rusticantar.” 


«Here studious let me sit,” said I, 
stretching myself upon the verdant 
bank of the soft meandering brook, 
“and shield myself from the too 
powerful influence of the noon-day 
sun, under the hospitable canopy of 
my favourite oak.” Ah! who the en- 
thusiastic pleasures of such an earthly 
paradise as this can speak ?—the hum 
of insects, the song of birds, and the 
profusion of vegetable productions, 
whose infinity of various coloured 
flowers emits afragrance unrivalled by 
the odoriferous emanations of the 
myrrh, cassia, frankincense, and cin- 
namon of foreign climes. Secluded 
from society, and surrounded by these 
scenes, in the contemplation of which 
I have spent some of the happiest 
moments of my existence ; I seem to 
enjoy, as it were, a new life; and all 
solicitade for the future is obliterated 
in the enjoyment of the present, and 
in the recollection of the many happy 
days of my childhood, unclouded with 
misfortunes, and unbroken by the 
self-accusations of sin. 

With such reflections as these, I 


amused myself for a whole hour before 
I remembered that I had brought a 
volume of Desault’s ‘‘ GEuvres Chirur- 
gicales, par Bichat,” with me, and I 

was just in the act of taking it from 

my pocket, with a view of construing | 
a few pages, when my attention was 

suddenly arrested by perceiving a few | 
garden beans scattered upon the 
bank :—these I carefully collected, | 
determined to avail myself of the pre- | 
sent opportunity to write “ An Essay , 
on the Germination of Seeds,” agree- | 
ably to the frequent solicitations of | 
my friend Horatio. 


“Go, mark the matchless workings of that 


wer, 
That shuts within the seed the fature flower; 
Bids these in elegance of form excel ; 
In colour these, and those delight the smell; 
Sends nature forth, the daughter of the skies, 
To dance on earth, and charm ali hu 
eyes.” 
The unbounded goodness and ma- 
jesty of God, which shine so conspi- 
cuously in all his works, are mani- 
festly in the infinity of crea- 
No. 52.— OL. 


tive wisdom, observable in the means 
employed to insure the propagation 
and growth of vegetables. All plants 
are propagated by seeds, which may 
be considered as analogous to the 
eggs of animals. 

Seeds are almost universally com- 
posed of the same essential parts, 
and all these parts may be seen very 
distinctly in the garden bean. The 
garden bean, then, consists of a paren- 
chymatous substance, denominated 
the cotyledons ; of the cutis, or husk ; 
of the hilum, or scar; and of the cor- 
culum, or littie heart. The most es- 
sential of these parts is the corculam, 
or embryo of the future plant; it is 
lodged within the substance of the 
bean, and is divisible into two parts; 
the plume andradicle. The plumula, 
or plume, is the upper laminated part 
of the corculum; it rises upwards 
when the bean begins to vegetate, and 
gives birth to what is commonly called 
the stem. The radicula, or radicle, is 
the lower simple part of the coreulum, 
which in process of time forms the 
root and radicles. The cotyledons, 
or lobes, or, as they have been very 
properly called, the lungs of the seed, 
form the principal substance of the 
bean, and it is chiefly upon the pla- 
centules that the size and figure of all 
seeds depend. These are almost uni- 
versally two in number, as, for in- 
stance, in the garden bean, French 
bean, pea, &c.; but some seeds have 
only one cotyledon, as barley, wheat, 
and indeed all the grasses. The coty- 
ledons inclose, defend, and afford 
nourishment to the corculum till it has 
acquired strength enough te enable 
it to shift for itself. The hilum, or 
eye, is a cicatrix or umbilicus in the 
outer husk of seeds, formed by the 
separation of the funis, by which the 
seed was connected to the pericarp, 
and through the vessels of which it 
was supplied with nourishment. In 


| some seeds it is placed in the middle, 


as in the French bean ; in others it is 
a at the end, as the garden bean. 

he cutis, or husk, is composed of 
two coats ; it incloses the cotyledons 
and corculum. Some few seeds have 
an additional covering, called an aril- 
lus ; and almost universally we find a 
small foramen in some one particular 
part of seeds. This foramen may 
always be found in seeds where it 
exists, by steeping them in water two 


| oF saves hours, and then squeezing 
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them between the thumb and finger, 
when bubbles of water will be libe- 
rated in abundance. 

Now the things necessary to put the 
punctum vite into motion are the 
presence and co-operation of a cer- 
tain degree of moisture, heat, and 
oxygen. Light and electricity have 
been supposed to be powerful auxili- 
aries, but we know that the former of 
these never does assist germination in 
a separate form, but, on the contrary, 
light in a state of purity is unfavour- 
able to the process of germination, 
and we cannot, with strict propriety, 
acknowledge the beneficial agency of 
electricity. 

Ammonia is a powerful stimulus, 
but it is not able to put the punctum 
vite into motion, without the presence 
and co-operation of oxygen. The 
absorption of ammonia facilitates the 
— of germination ; hence seeds 

gin to sprout in a very short space 
of time after having been placed in 
cow-dung or other animal excrements, 
which we know to be compounds 
of muriatic acid and ammonia. Seeds 
have been made to germinate between 
‘slips of paper, between the leaves of 
old books, in the folds of woollen rag, 
in cotton, saw-dust, coal-dust, and in 
metallic oxydes ; but no one has ever 
been able, or ever will be able, to 
make seeds ‘germinate in oil, which is 
a compound consisting of hydrogen 
and carbon. 

Ist, of Oxygen.—Modern philoso- 

ers have proved, “by a complete 

duction of facts, that seeds will 
never germinate, if they be not sup- 

lied with oxygen in conjunction with 
heat and moisture. Hence, seeds 
never germinate in the vacuum of an 
air-pump, provided it be perfect; 
neither do they germinate in hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, or carbonic acid gas. 
And hence, again, if we deposit seeds 
which have never been placed in a 
situation favourable to germination, in 
weak oxygenated muriatic acid, they 
‘will begin to sprout in a few hours, 
notwithstanding that they may be 
‘twenty or thirty years old ; and these 
‘seeds wil! grow with astonishing speed 
and vigour when placed in their pecu- 
soil. 

Humboldt gives the following easy 
method to procure the oxygenated 
muriatic acid. Take a cubic inch of 
water, a tea-spoonful of common mu- 
riatie acid, and two tea-spoonfuls of 


oxyd of manganese ;* mix these ingre. 
dients together in a convenient ves. 
sel, and place the seeds in the mixture 
till they Gate to sprout. The epiden. 
drum flos aeris, of the East Indies, 
flourishes, bears flowers and fruit, 
for years, suspended by a few threads 
from the ceiling of the rooms of the 
inhabitants. Neither the bounteous 
dews of heaven, nor the refreshing 
rains (which we find indispensably 
necessary to the welfare of vegetables) 
exert their beneficial influence on this 
most singular plant. How truly won- 
cerful—how admirably beautiful—are 
all thy works, O Lord! ; 

2nd, of Heat.—Seeds cannot be 
made to germinate at, or below the 
freezing point, and yet freezing does 
not destroy their power of germinat- 
ing, for I have frequently been able 
to make seeds germinate after having 
been frozen. 

3d, of Moisture.—Who does not 
know, that it is utterly impossible to 
make seeds germinate without sup 
plying them with a certain degree of 
moisture? And again, who does not 
know, that some seeds thrive remark- 
ably well immersed in water? a fami- 
liar instance of which we have in the 
nymphea alba. But the generality 
of seeds become entirely rotten and 
destroyed by a too great excess of 
moisture. Rain-water promotes the 
germination of seeds, and the growth 
and health of vegetables, more than 
any other. And why? Because it 
contains a larger proportion of oxy- 
gen. Water impregnated with oam- 
phor, ammoniz murias, or potasse 
nitras, promotes the growth of vege- 
tables in a much more eminent degree 
than. common water; indeed, the last 
of these substanees is very eee 
used for this purpose by the 
gardeners. 

We will now consider what changes 
are effected in the seed by the co-ope- 
ration of moisture, heat, and oxygen, 
these being, as was before stated, 
absolutely necessary to put the punc- 
tum vite into motion. After seeds 
have been placed a few hours in a 
situation favourable to germination, 
they become greatly increased in bulk 
and heaviness, owing to their having 
absorbed a quantity of moisture. As 
soon as moisture has pervaded 


* The oxyd of manganese may be procured 
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substance of the seed, an evolution of 
carbonic acid gas takes place. Soon 
after this, oxygen is absorbed, and 
there is a plentiful evolution of caloric. 
In consequence of the diminution of 
carbon, and the augmentation of 
hydrogen and oxygen, the cotyledons 
assume an agreeable sugarlike taste. 
A degree of fermentation has now 
taken place, and this is very apparent 
in barley. The whole theory of malt- 
ing lies in this small compass; that 
when barley is soaked in water, 
spread upon adry floor, and frequently 
turned over, after a certain time the 
radicle makes its appearance, soon 
after which the plumula shoots from 
the opposite end of the seed. The 
barley being taken in this state, and 
dried on a kiln, is converted into 


malt. 

The cotyledons contain a quantity 
of farinaceous matter, designed for 
the support of the tender plant; but 
before this matter can be of any use, 


‘it is absolutely necessary that it un- 


dergo some chemical changes, and to 
these changes all the phenomena of 
germination are attributable. Things 
being in this state, we may very dis- 
tinctly observe the vessels existent in 
all seeds, and arising from the extre- 
mities of the cotyledons uniting as 
they approach towards the corculum 
into which they enter. These convey 
the nourishment from the cotyledons 
to the radicula, which, in consequence, 
strikes into the earth, and gives birth to 
an uncertain namber of radicles, 
which extract nourishment from the 
earth for the future health and support 
of the plant. 

The cotyledons now appear above 
ground in the semblance of leaves. 
These are of different shapes in diffe- 
rent plants, but they are always very 
dissimilar from the leaves into which 
the plamula expands. They are call- 
ed the seminal leaves of the plant. 
The plumula now expands itself into 
branches and leaves, rises majestically 
upwards, and forms whatis commonly 
called the stem. Thecotyledons being 
exhausted of their farinaceous matter, 
gradually decay, and drop off, the 
plant having by this time acquired the 
means of shifting for itself, and with- 
out the aid of the cotyledons, which 
had heretofore been indispensably ne- 
cessary. 

_ Such is the progress of vegetation 
in the kidney bean, (phaseolus vulga- 


ris,) in the common radish, (raphanus 
sativus, ) in the turnip, (brassica rapa,) 
and a great number of other seeds. 
But in other seeds the cotyledons 
never do assume the semblance of 
leaves, but on the contrary they rot 
under ground, as in the vetch, (vicia 
sativa,) in the pea, (pisum sativam,) 
in all the grasses, (gramina,) &e. 
J. 
Handsworth W oodhouse, 


OBSERVATIONS ON A LATE CASE OF 
LUNACY. 

Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—I am tempted to make a few 
observations arising out of a question. 
of insanity, which has lately excited 
much of public attention ; and being 
unwilling to break in upon my series 
of letters on mental affections by ex- 
traneous matter, I have taken the 
liberty of sending you a separate 
paper. J 

The first observation I have to make 
is, that the exposure of the case above 
alluded to in the newspapers, was 
highly improper and indecorous. Are 
we to have our general sources of 
information so contaminated by inde- 
ceney, that we cannot suffer them to 
be read in our families? What will 
the Americans say, who use the same 
language with more regard te propri- 
ety? Why, the editors of their news- 
papers will assert, the details in the 
English papers are become so very 
indelicate, that we can no longer 
transcribe them. ‘‘ Shame, where is 
thy blush?” 

The vague opinions that are enter- 
tained respecting mental defects or 
diseases, are sufficiently evinced by. 
what has been advanced on this occa-, 
sion. It appears, that no clear defini- 
tion of insanity can be given by our 
learned doctors ; and the most perti- 
nent remark made was, that as the 
commissioners could not tell what 
insanity was, they could not with pro- 
priety come to a verdict of insanity. 
And it is not a little remarkable, that 
the arguments and facts stated by the. 
advocate who attempted to prove 
insanity, tended to disprove it; 
while the arguments and facts stated 
by the advocate who attempted to 
disprove it, tended to prove it: so 
that if I had only heard the former, I 
should have said, the person spoken 
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of cannot be insane, but he is of imbe- 
eile mind; and if I had only heard the 
latter, I'shoald have said, he is not of 
imbecile mind, but must be insane. 
Upon the whole face of the evidence, 
which is so conflicting, I should say, 
the unfortunate nobleman in question 
has for a great number of years been 
afflicted with a slight mental disorder, 
upon a mind something below medio- 
crity for a person of his rank, but not 
to such a degree as to justify either 
public exposure or legal interfe- 
reace. 

If all the whims, follies, self-degra- 
dations, departures from strict deco- 
rum or morality, or the submitting to 
improper authority, or the insolence 
- of servants, were to be exposed and 
commented upon by the avidity of 
individuals of lucrative or sinister 
views, we might all of us be deemed 
either idiots or insane; but it is only 
the excess of either, that is, when they 
become obnoxious to society, or 
highly dangerous, that can justify 
proceedings which must be very inju- 
rious to the party accused, and have 
a tendency to degrade the human cha- 
racter. 


- The moot point in this case seems 
only betwixt a slight degree of mental 
imbecility and mental derangement, 
as it has existed, not as it does exist, 
without considering that a retrospec- 
tive view in the investigation of insa- 


nity is palpably unjust. What any 
person was, years or months, or even 
weeks ago, is no proof of what he is 
now, as it regards the disease of insa- 
nity, from which recovery or amend- 
ment may take place, and that too at 
any time. 

' Mental imbecility is, where the 
mental functions have never been 
developed. Mental derangement is, 
where the mental functions have been 
developed, but are become disor- 
dered. Mental imbecility can never 
exhibit superior wisdom, discretion, 
or uniform correctness, as voluntary 
acts, and therefore must necessarily 
have a fixed character, admitting of 
very little modification ; while mental 
derangement can exhibit the most 
varied character, from that of com- 
plete folly, stupidity, or even fatuity, 
up to that of the occasional exertions 

superior wisdom, discretion, and 
correctness of conduct. So that, 
‘where the latter are mixed with the 
former, or alternate with them, they 


must be the effeet of insanity, not of 
imbecility. But then mental imbeci- 
lity is liable to mental disorder, in 
which the symptoms of both will to a 
certain degree be exhibited, so that it 
is not always possible to decide by 
the symptoms, to which of the two the 
mental state properly belongs. The 
distinction is, however, in point of 
law, of great importance, for in cases 
of idiotism the power of the law only 
takes charge of the ap gra Be in the 
latter, it takes charge of both person 
and property. 

Were I called upon to define insa- 
nity in the fewest words possible, I 
should say, it is a diseased excite- 
ment of the involantary imaginations 
or mental feelings, which occasionally 
supersedes the suggestions of know- 
ledge and reason, leaving them at 
other times free to act, as if no such 
disease existed; so that the entire 
negative in a question of insanity, 
cannot be proved from what may take 
place in occasional interviews. The 
host of respectable witnesses who 
have spoken to the soundness of mind 
of the personage alluded to, do not, 
cannot go the length to prove the total 
absence of an insane excitement, but 
they at least prove that there is no 
mental disease so malignant, as to 
justify the proceedings which have 
taken place. 

Nothing can justify a statute of 
lunacy but the necessity of it ; and it 
can never be necessary, but where 
personal restraint is so too; and per- 
sonal restraint may be obtained by a 
more summary process,’ and this may 
answer every purpose of safety both 
as to person and property. Nothing 
can be more absurd, than to plead for 
a statute of lunacy on the score of 
humanity; it is in all cases a measure 
of prospective severity, if not injustice, 
and most frequently it operates as 
such. 

Upon the whole of the case, we may 
safely conclude, that a peer of the 
realm has been very improperly treat- 
ed from first to last. In the halcyon 
days of his first marriage, his state of 
mind met with too much indulgence, 
and in the latter with very culpable 
severity and irritation; and in both 
he was too much at home. Follies 
and whims indulged in, as amuse- 


| ments in a state of domestic seclu- 
‘ sion, mightnever have been thought of 


ina mixed society, and might have 
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left him entirely, from the power of a 
more rational habit, without furnish- 
ing the shadow of a pretence for 
the proceedings against him, which 
have become so shamefully noto- 
rious. 

Since writing the above, I have 
received the paper giving the evidence 
of Dr. Monro ; but this evidence has 
not altered my views on the subject, 
for I was well aware before, that there 
was a mental disorder, though not 
such as to compromise the safety of 
the person in question, or the good 
order of society. I am not wishing to 
impugn the evidence of a learned 

hysician; but I must say, that his 
anguage was much too strong for the 
occasion. It would be very unfair to 
judge of the general temper of a man, 
from only having seen him in a pas- 
sion under great provocation; or, of 
his understanding, from only having 
seen bim ina state of complete intoxi- 
cation: so it is equally unfair to 
judge of a man’s state, who is accused 
of insanity, from what he says ina 
state of great mental perturbation and 
apprehension. Dr. Monro well knew 
how to excite the disease to its highest 
pitch, and he succeeded most admi- 
rably. He perhaps excited more of 
the disease in half an hour, than he 
may betray in half a centary, under 
judicious and humane treatment. As 
for what Dr. Monro says of unsound- 
ness of mind, it is above my com- 
prehension. I cannot comprehend 
how a mind can be unsound, which 
can reason, and judge, and will cor- 
rectly, not only occasionally, but gene- 
rally. The plain fact is, that the dis- 
ease called insanity is not a disease of 
the mind, properly so called; it is a 
diseased excitement of the involuntary 
feelings, under the influence of the ner- 
vous system, sometimes operating in 
opposition to the suggestions of rea- 
son, and sometimes not, but never 
totally destroying the real faculties of 
the mind, such as memory, and the 
mental attainments. 

BAKEWELL. 
Spring- , near Stone, 
lst March, 1823. 


Answer to a Query un the Rainbow. 


Mr. Ep!Tor. 
Sir,—The following Observations on 
Rainbows are extracted from M. De 
Luc’s Geological. Letters. If you 


think the whole or a part of them 
applicable to the Query of Dalia, 
(No. 10.) inserted in your Magazine 
for January, col. 100, they are at 
your service. 
J. Scnortetp. 
Hollinwood, Feb. 7th, 1823. 

“ Every part ef the sublime marra- 
tion of Moses is impressed with cha- 
racters that mark it as proceeding 
from the great Author of nature him- 
self. I shall notice the circumstances 
of that solemn covenant which God 
vouchsafed to make with the inhabi- 
tants of the new lands, by considering 
the sign annexed to it, (Gen. ix. 12,13.) 
‘ And God said, This is the token of the 
covenant which I make between me 
and you, and every living creature 
that is with you, for perpetual genera- 


tions: I do set my bow in the cloud, — 


and it shall be for a token of a cove- 
nant between me and the earth.’ I 
shall first shew what this object pre- 
sents to our notice, considered as it 
stands connected with natural hist 
and geology, after which I shall spe 
of the proofs we have of the reality of 
this event. 

“T have had occasion to remark, that 
rain does nut proceed from the con- 
densation of the waters raised by eva- 
poration, but that it is produced by a 
chemical process, in which a portion 
of the atmosphere itself being decom- 
posed, returns to the state of aqueous 
vapour, which, by its abundance, first 
forms clouds, and at length, the fall of 
water, which we call rain. In the 
present state of our globe, we observe 
two very different sorts of rain; the 
one which prevails over a large extent 
of country, either in a calm, or during 
regular winds; this rain is commonly 
foretold by the fall of the mercury in the 
barometer; itis always of some con- 
tinuance, and is not accompanied with 
any other particular phenomenon: this 
I shall call simple rain. . The other is 
more local, and the barometer seldom 
announces it: its effects are sudden, 
and return by: fits; it is always ac- 
companied with gusts of wind, which 
also are local; often it ends only in 
showers, but sometimes it is attended 
with hail, thunder, lightning, and even 
with hurricanes. I shall call this tem- 
pestuous. Now it is to this latter kind 
of rain, the rainbow (or iris) belongs ; 
for it requires, that at the same time 


when the air is clear in the part of the 
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horizon where the sun happens to be, 
there shall be in the opposite part 
a cloud very low and very thick, and 
that another cloud shall be so situated 
as to produce rain between the thick 
cloud and the spectator looking that 
way; circumstances that never hap- 
pen in the case of simple rain, the 
clouds belonging to which are much 
elevated, and extend at once over 
a large tract of country: it then also 
rains or snows on the highest moun- 
tains; while in the case of tempestuous 
rains, we need not go very high to 
have a tempest below us: and w 
the former kind of rain comes to 
cease, the clouds every where break 
aad disperse at once without partial 
showers. 

“Thus, in order to decide certainly 
the question, whether the rainbow was 
known to the antediluvians, it would 
be sufficient to know whether at that 
time there were any tempestuous rains: 
but all we know in this respect, is, 
that there is no mention of hail or 
thunder in all that Moses has said 
of the times anterior to the deluge. 
This does not amount to a proof, but 
it authoriges an inquiry from physical 


and geoloyical principles, in order to 
* judge whether there be a possibility 
that the rainbow had not appeared 
before this revolution on our globe. 
“The simple and the tempestuous rains 


unquestionably proceed from one 
common cause; that is, the decompo- 
sition of the air, so as to make it 
return to the state of aqueous vapour: 
but there never happens any chemical 
decomposition, without a recomposition 
of some other kind. Some fluid must 
necessarily be mixed with a part of 
the atmospherical air, in order to seize 
on the ingredients that had produced 
it from the aqueous vapours ; but then, 
some new combination must certainly 
take place; and we have reason to 
euppare this to be the case, since the 
influence of the atmosphere on terres- 
trial phenomena is so various, that 
rain, considered alone, is very far 
from explaining it. The immediate 
existence of such new cembinations 
does not yet appear to us during the 
simple rains, but we are sure that they 
take place in the ¢e uous rains, 
when we consider their concomitant 
effects. Different sorts of fluids may 
occasion the change of air into aqueous 

*; but the new combinations 


which then take place by the ingredi- 


ents which it loses are different, ag 
well as the part of the atmosphere in 
which the —— happens ; a cir- 
cumstance that varies the appearances 
of the rains. Now we know from 
geology, that at the period of the 
deluge there happened very consider- 
able changes, not only in the atme- 
sphere, but in the waters of the sea, 
and with regard to the continents, very 
different from the former, by being 
covered with strata of different sorts, 
which did not exist on them. It is 
therefore very possible, that the tem- 
pestuous rains are among the conse- 
quences of the changes which hap- 
pened at that epoch, on our globe, and 
that consequently the rainbow which 
appeared after the flood, might be a 
new phenomenon, connected with a 
state of the earth, with regard to 
which it became a real token of what 
God said to Noab, at ver. 15 of the 
same chapter, ‘ that the waters should 
no more become a flood to destroy all. 
flesh ;” or, in the language of geology, 
that the new continents were not ex- 
posed to sink below the level of the 
present sea, in consequence of internal 
operations, by which the state of the 
atmosphere could be still altered. 

‘“‘ Admitting this idea, that the rain- 
bow appeared for the first time to 
Noah and his family, at the moment 
when God declared his covenant with 
the new inhabitants of the earth, let 
us represent te ourselves how they 
must have been struck with all its 
ciccamstances, by the novelty and 
magnificent appearance of the pheno- 
menon, and by the divine revelation 
which presented it to their notice as 
the token of that covenant ; considering 
that necessary impression, which, if 
the event was real, must have been 
felt by Noah and his family, we shall 
find, in the proof of its having been 
produced, that of the reality of the 
event. On this subject it is sufficient 

lysis of Ancient Mythology, (vol. ii. 
p. 341,) that has for its title, ‘ Of Juno, 
Iris, Eros, and Thamur ;’ in which the 
learned and judicious author unfolds, 
what the ancient mythologies contain 
of allusion to this sign, as marking an 
era of the greatest importance in the 
history of mankind. _ The Iris, either 
as representing or accompanying di- 
vine love, and even expressly as the 
emblem of a solemn covenant, became 
an object of worship among the first 
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ple which separated from the 
family of Shem; and Mr. Bryant gives 
a particalar instance of this (p. 414 of 
the same vol.) in the design of a piece 
of sculpture, cut in ~~ rock aes 
Cam Mangorum in Persia, co 
by Thevenot, in which Eros, that i to 
say, divine love, represented by a 
winged infant, is sitting on a rainbow, 
near which is the figure of an old man 
in the act of adoration. 

“ Lastly, Mr. Maurice, at p. 347 of 
his work, quotes also the mythology 
of the Chinese, where they make their 
great deity Fohi to spring from a 
rainbow ; and his personage, in other 
respects, bears in their mythology all 
the characters and attributes of Noah, 
as saved from the deluge. Here then 
are pointed traits of a general tradi- 
tion relative to the rainbow, considered 
as a great sign; and to this, natural 
history and geology add their evi- 
dence. Now, if we consider the sim- 

licity and conciseness with which 

oses relates this cireumstance, we 
shall find that the Israelites must have 
also known it by tradition from their 
progenitors: and it is a fresh proof, 
that through the whole of his account 
he relied on this tradition; which he 
only fixed, and cleared from error, at 
the same time that he manifested to 
them the orders of God, and what 
they could not know of his works.” 


Another Answer to the preceding Ques- 
tion, 


Waat is true of rain and sunshine 
now, was always true of them—the 
essential nature of the elements hav- 
ing undergone ne permanent change 
since the first six days of the cnea- 
tion ;—and rainbows therefore certain- 
yy did exist before the Deluge. On 

is subject philosophers are unani- 
mously agreed, nor do any of the 
more learned of our divines dispute 
it. ‘The circumstance of the bow 
being placed in the clouds is not 
mentioned as a miracle, although 
some have considered it as such. If 
Dalia continues to doubt, and will 
shape her doubis into afresh query, 
or series of queries—J.S. has farther 
thoughts upon the subject in reserva- 
tion, which he will be happy to com- 
mit to paper at her request. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SHETLAND ISLANDS 
AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS, 


Tue following is an extract from a 
letter written by Mr. Samuel Dunn, 
a Methodist Missionary, who went to 
these Islands in the autumn of 1822, 
to his brother, Mr. Edmund Dunn, a 
silk merehant in London. 


Shetland, Dec. 17, 1822. 
“My very dear Edmand, 

“ I HAVE now been nearly three months in 
these regions, without ivi 
one word from any oft y friends in England. 
This is one of the inconveniences of this sta- 
tion, bat one to which I most cheerfully sab- 
mit. I sent several letters by the Coldstream 

et, which i fear will never be received. 
sailed from this for Leith on the 8th of 
November, deeply laden with a general cargo, 
belonging of this place, and has not 
been at since. Three days after she left, 
there was a tremendous gule. Three ponies 
that were sent by her have been washed ashore 
on this island. She had 8 passengers on 
board, besides a crew of 8 men. Among the 
rs there were, a Mr. Davidson of 
Feith, a gentleman who came up with us, and 
with whom I was well acquainted, and a Mr. 
Nichol, a Baptist minister of Scotland, who 
had been itinerating in Shetland for three 
months. You will recollect that this was the 
vessel that broaght us to these islands. On 
this account, and knowing all the men belong- 
ing to her, who were remarkably kind to us, 
her loss excites in me more than a common 
interest. This is an additional call to us, ‘Be 
ye also ready.’ 

« T sent you a few extracts from my journal 
a few days after my arrival ; before I send you 
ee I will give you a little information 

tive to the country, &c. here, which I have 
no doubt will be interesting. 

The Shetland Islands are accord- 
ing to the best information I have been able 
to obtain, between 59 deg. 48 min. and 60 deg. 
52 min. north lat.; and between 52 min. and 
1 deg. 57 min. of west long. Distant, north 
from Edinburgh, about miles, and west 
from Bergen in Norway about 130. 

“ There are about 100 in namber; a great 
many of which are mere holmes for pasturage. 
Only about 30 are inhabited. Some of these 
are large. one on Inow 
am, called the Mainland, being incipal 
island of the group, is above 60 a in 
length, and, in some places, above 20 in width ; 
yet it is se intersected with voes or crecks, 
that no part is three miles from the sea. The 
coast is unequal and rocky. Some of the 
rooks are of immense size, and are perforated 

i t arches; in others there are 


magnifieen 

deep caverns and subterranean 
recesses ; indeed the whole coast seems com- 
pletely shattered ‘by the almost perpetual 
dashing of the raging waves. The mountains 


are broken into fragments, and quite under- 
mined by the inclemeney of the elements. In 
short, it has every appearance of ‘the skeleton 
of a departed country.’ The hills are bleak 
and moist, and covered with stones and moss. 
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There is not a tree, not a bush of any kind, 
that I have seen, as high as a cabbage, on 
mountains or on plains, a view of which might 
serve to soften this desolate aspect. They 
fiave never much snow here, nor is it a great 
deal colder than with you, owing to its being 
so surrounded and indented by the sea. The 
thermometer has not been below 43 deg. sinee 
we arrived. It is, however, a region of wind 
and fain. _The atmosphere is almost constantly 
impregnated with a moisture that mitigates 
the severity of winter; but only on condition 
of allowing little or no summer. 

“« There are no roads or pathways, with-the 
exception of one, which is far worse than any 
road I have seen in England. It is only four 
miles long, so that you see travelling in every 
part is disagreeable, and in some aavee dan- 
Se 


«“ Lerwick, which lies on the east of the 
Mainland, opposite the island of Bressa, is the 
only town of any consequence in the islands. 
The streets are paved with flags, about two 
feet square, which answer very well, as there 
are no carriages of any kind to pass over them. 
It has some respectable houses in it, and con- 
tains about 2200 inhabitants. It has a kirk, 
and an Independent chapel. 

“The huts or cottages in the country are 
very much scattered, as almost every man has 
two or three acres of land to himself. They 
are built of turf, peat, or stones, and frequently 
without having any lime to cement them. The 
walls are generally about five or six feet high. 
They have neither windows nor chimneys. 
The fire is in the middle of the house on the 
floor. In the roof there is an aperture of 
about a foot in circumference, which lets out 
the smoke, and admits the light. The cow- 
house is at one end of the dwelling; and 
through the former you must always pass, 
before you can get into the latter. They have 
the cows so near them, they say, to keep them 
warm. All the family, at meals, sit or stand 
round a wooden trough, into which they put 
their hands and take out what it contains, 
which is generally, even three times a day, fish 
and potatoes, without using either knife or 
fork. You can hardly have an idea how few 
articles of furniture they make serve. Their 
bread is very unpalatable to one who has not 
been accustomed to eat such, but not un- 
wholesome. It is made of eatmeal, or of a 
still more inferior meal from » & coarse 
kind of barley. 


* Where suns glow warmer, richer fruits are 
eaten, 

And oaten cakes yield the palm to 
wheaten.’ ™ 


« T always eat, when I can get it, ship-bis- 
cuit, which is brought here from Scotland, and 
sold. I board myself when in Lerwick, and 
eat and sleep alone. If you were to see how 
I manage my household affairs, I do not think 
‘ou would call me a bad domestic economist. 
Weak coffee or cocoa, which I brought from 
Edinburgh, is my only beverage. I use neither 
malt nor spirituous liquors. The former is 
too expensive, not being brewed in the 
islands; and apint of the Jatter I have not 
drunk for nine years past. 
“ This cannot be an unhealthy climate, as 
no particular diseases are prevalent, and as 


numbers live to a good old This 
is remarkable, when we consider the d 
ness of the atmosphere, the food the le 
enerally eat, the miserable little smoked hats 
in which they live, and the swarms of vermin, 
black and grey, (called by a minister with 
whom I was conversing afew days ayo, Turks 
and Saracens, ) which feed in their beds. And 
yet, notwithstanding these things, they are 
admirably cheerfal, remarkably hospitable, 
= all things considered, surprisingly intel- 
igent. 
“ The population of Shetland is about 26,000 


souls. They are of Norwegian descent, and ° 


have retained a great many Norse words and 
phrases, a glossary of which I may one day 
8 speak nglish lan 
are hardy, frank, and 
lent. They never fawn on their superiors, yet 
pF them proper respect. They are of a 
middle size, and have nothing very remark- 
able, that I have observed, in the formation of 
any part of their heads. On the whole, I 
think them a noble race. 

“Danish and Datch. money, as well as 
English, passes current here. The cattle are 
ofa very diminutive breed. The cows weigh 
from 150 to 200ibs. each, and are of different 
colours, seldom displaying a uniform hue. The 
beef is very tender and delicate. They sell 
for from 25s. to 40s. each. The horses are 
from 34 to 44 inches high, barre!-bellied, 
broad-backed, and frequently piebald. Their 
long shaggy hair affords them quite a polar 
dress, and their manes, to which a currycomb 
is seldom applied, left to nature’s care, ‘ ruffle 
at speed, and dance in every wind,’ while their 
tails frequently sweep the ground. They are 
never shod, but are remarkably safe-footed. 
They feed on the hills during the whole of the 
year, and in the most inclement weather are 
never permitted to shelter witbin the warm 
walls of a stable, They sell for 40s. to 60s. 
—You would probably smile were you to see 
me with my plaid cloak and fur cap, on one of 
these little nays, without either saddle or 
bridle, riding over the mountains, and obliged 
to get off every few minutes, to let it jamp 
over a chasm or scramble through a bog. 

“The sheep are also celebrated for their 
small size ; often weighing not above 20 or 
30lbs. They are frequently streaked and 
speckled in the most curious manner, with a 
combination of various tints and shades. 
Their wool is very fine, and is manufactured 
into a coarse cloth called wadmaal, into 
coverings for the beds of the poor, and rags to 
place before the fires of the rich. The chief 
use, however, to which the wool is ied, is 
to make stockings and gloves, which are all 
knit, and are very warm, but not strong. A 

ir of hose may be bad as low as 5d, and as 

igh as 15s. The women knit while they are 
walking, and even when they have heavy bur- 
dens on their backs. The swine are also small, 
and their flesh is coarse. Their backs are 
greatly arched, from which long stiff bristles 
stand erect. They very much resemble wild 


“ There are no wild beasts of any kind in the 
islands. Seals and otters are very numerous 
in the voes; bat I have not yet seen any mer- 
maids, We get geese, d , and hens, but 
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One of the former 
may be purch for and one of the latter 
for 3d. Thére are a great many wild fowl in 
the islands, such as swans, geese, dacks, pi- 
geons, eagles, ravens, carlews, , hawks, 
scarfs, plovers, snipes, starlings, larks, spar- 
rows, robins, and all kinds of aquatic birds; 
but we have neither eae woodcocks, 
nor blackbirds. We have neither foxes nor 
hares, but we have a few rabbits. Potatoes 
were first introduced inte Shetland in the year 
1730, and they are of a good i so are 
the cabbages and carrots. The whale, cod, 
ling task, sythe, hake, haddock, flounder, 
skate, herring, and trout, are taken here in 
abundance. The particular manner of catchi 
them, with a general account of the fishery, 
may give you at some future time. I have 
seen and eaten of a trout which weighed 
4lbs. They are taken in the ends of the voes, 
and in the lakes. ; 

«“‘ The Aarora Borealis, or Northern lights, 
are very brilliant in these regions. The first 
that T saw, en —— I will endeavour to 

ive you some faint description, appeared on 
t evening of tae 22d October. It began 
about 7 o’clock in the evening, and was pre- 
ceded by a kind of mist that exhibited nearly 
the figure of a nt of a circle, the horizon 
forming the chord. About 9, the visible part 
of the circle became coloured with a yellowish 
kind of light, that gave a most luminous arch, 
the eastern end of which was tinged with blue 
and green. It continued in that state until 
about 10 o’clock, when, breaking out into 
streams of stronger light, reading into co- 
lumns, altering into various shapes, and chang- 
ing their colours from all the tints of yellow to 
the obscurest rasset, they assumed mach the 
appearance of a number of persons in a dance. 
eir motions were ge and their 
forms rapidly changed. y would break 
out in places where none were seen before, 
skim briskly along the heavens, then become 
suddenly extinguished, and leave behind a 
dusky track. This again would be brilliant! 
illuminated in the same manner, and as sud- 
—_ leave a dull blank. Sometimes there 
would be a tremulous motion from end to end, 
which occasioned a kind of whizzing noise. 
About 11 they in the greatest splen- 
dour. An inflamed crown in the zenith seemed 
to be the central point, in which all the sur- 
rounding motions met. About 12 I reluctantly 
left these merry dancers, as they are called by 
the natives, to themselves, retited to bed, 
endeavouring to ascend through “ natare up to 
nature’s -” JT have since seen them so 
brilliant, that I have actually read by them in 
the middle of the night. 

* Oct. 11th, in the afternoon I crossed the 
sound in a boat, or yawl, 12 feet keel and & 
feet beam. All their boats are first put ap in 
Norway, then taken down and sent over here, 
when the planks are again nailed together ; but 
they make most slender fabrics. Their ex- 
treme buoyancy, however, and the ease with 
which they cut or mount the waves, with their 
two bows, for they are sharp at each end, ren- 
der their constraction adapted to these rough 
seas, where there is generally a great deal of 
swell. I walked two miles across the island 
of Bressa, which rises very high into a fine 
symmetrical hilt of a conoid form; I then 

No. 52,—VoL, V. 


crossed another narrow sound, and landed on 
this island, (Noss.) 

Oct. 12th. This m , while trave 
along the steep banks of tone, frequently 
broken into deep chasms, the rain descended 
in torrents, but there was no place to which we 
could run for shelter; we refore walked 
forward, till the famous holm and cradle of 
Noss came into view, bounded by precipitous 
We to the tremen- 

ous perpendicular precipice.—‘ How fearful 
and dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes solow! The 
choughs and crows that wing the midway air 
shew scarce so gross as beetles.” 


Of the mission in which Mr. Dann 
is engaged, he speaks favourably, 
The people, he represents as kind, 
hospitable, and affectionate, ripe to 
receive the gospel, and deeply atten- 
tive to the truths of Christianity. Much 
good has already resulted from the 
establishment of this mission, and the 
conduct of the congregations gives an 
encouraging promise of a still more 
glorious harvest of souls. 


POETRY. 


THE DISPUTE, 
Or Spring and Winter contending for March. 


THOU rude old man, keep home thy storms ! 
Nor mingle mild and bleak together ; 


Thy sleet with snow my robe deforms, 
And mars the hope of vernal weather. 


My buds had all begun to spring ; 

My snowdrops, crocuses, primroses ; 
Bat thou hast clipp’d each tender wing, 
And wither’d all my lovely posies. 


My polyanthases are dead, 

My daffodils and aconite ; 

Thy boreal storms have rain spread, 

Thy chilling winds have kill’d them quite. 


The roads were dry, the lawn was green, 

And through the woods the songsters warbled ; 
Blue was the sky, the air serene, 

But every beauty thou hast garbled. 


Before thy anask’d rude return, 
’T was life and mirth through all the village ; 
The fields were m, and down the bourn, 
The springing repaid the tillage. 
Thou sour old man, we thought thee flown, , 
To visit distant Capricorn 3 
Why dost thou linger in our zone? 
Go pour thy fury op Cape Horn! 

Winter. 


Stay, Mrs. Flora, Winter cried! 

My March was never your’s, nor like you! 
Let reason judge, and truth ide, 5S 
strike you! 
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Dan Darwin’s floreal amours,* 

He ne’er could bear to read a page in: 
You saucy minx, he is not yours! 
Then keep, I pray, your vernal rage in! 


I tell thee; Madam, he’s a foe 

To all the pride of horticulture; 
He lays the parterre’s glories low, 
As doves are worried by a vulture. 


What! March among your vernal train? 
His birth in short was hyperborean! 
His cradle snow, his tears were rain, 
His lullaby a gale stentorian! 


Then is not March his father’s child? 

Has all his rough and boist’rous boldness ; 
His frown a storm, his visage wild, 

His breath is frost, his smiles are coldness. 


The canse was heard at length—in fine 
"T was all decided in an hour ; 
That till the sun bas pass’d the line, 
Spring shall not have one lasting flower. 
JosHuA MARSDEN. 
THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 
(A Fragment. ) 
WHEN the sun from the landsc 
To repose in the bosom of night, 
Tis a season which always inspires 
A contemplative mind with delight. 


How pleasing those tints to survey, 
That glow in the face of the sky ; 

But how quickly they vanish away, 
They appear—but to blush and to die. 


Thus all our delights will have flown, 
And we from this world shall recede ; 

Oar name and our place be unknown, 
And others step forth in our stead. 


This odorous roset in the morn 
Its exquisite foliage display’d ; 
But ah!—from the bush it was torn; 
And see,—it is languid and dead. 


So we in the morning may bloom ; 
At noon may be active and gay ; 

Bat, alas! at the sorrowfal tom 
We arrive at the close of the day ! 


Then why should we foolishly waste 


The period allotted us here ; 
less of all that is past, 
s if we had nothing to fear? 


Ah let us from trifling refrain, 
Reflect,—it is time to be wise ; 
A meetness make haste to obtain, 
For a mansion of bliss in the skies. 
St. Austell. JOHN. 


A BIRTHDAY HYMN.—By John Gorton. 


Come, heav’nly muse, and strike the trem- 
bling lyre, 

While I attempt to chant a song of praise. 

Sublime, august, unseen! to whom alone 

Worship praise are due ; high Potentate, 


* Loves of the Plants, by Dr. Darwin. 

+ Gathered by Miss F. of Exeter, and left 
on the summer-seat where this fragment was 
written, 


retires, 


Eternal and supreme, immortal Sire 

Of all that ever did or will exist ; 

Whose watchfal eye does to the feeblest 
insect 

That in the sun-beam , as well attend, 

As to the pond’rous sphere that travels space. 

Author of every thing, and great sustainer ; 

Of flaming suns the founder and supporter ; 

W hat tongue, what intellect, can e’er be found 

T'express a small share only of thy glory? 

Sooner than this can be, a grain of dust 

A whole world would outweigh. May I then 
ventare, 

Worm as I am, t’accost such majesty? 

I may, nor thou my incense wilt contemn, 

Offer’d sincerel y for past benefits 

And mercies ev'ry day conferr’d on me. 


While forty years the radiant orb of day 
His stated race has run, thy providence, 
In each succeeding season, ev'ry station 
Foes sng first moment, when the breath of 

ife, 

Thy gift, I drew, up to this hour of praise, 
When has it fail’d sure 
} And shall I now thy liberal hand forget ? 
No, never while my heart and brain continue 
Their fanctions to perform, while life sball 


last, 
Nor e’en when life’s extinct. Let the crea- 
tion, 
From her sablimest to her meanest sabject, 
Incessantly unite in lasting praise 
To her great Author; him whose wondrons 


fiat, 
From dreariest night, in which immar’d she 


lay, 
Bade io arise all-beauteous and divine. 
Let fogs refulgent torch, and night’s pale 


amp, 

As they their beams diffuse, alternately 

His glory spread: comets,. whose flaming 
trains 

Fire such a length of sky, while they direct 

Their swift elliptic flight from sun to sun, 

His might stupendous blaze: revolving pla- 
nets, 

As round their primaries they roll harmonious, 

Describe bis fame: heaven, celebrate his 
bounty, 

And earth his love: ye sons of God immortal, 

That in his presence dwell supremely blest, 

In beav’nly minstrelsy, in lays sublime, 

Set to your warbling lyres his peerless deeds, 

His everlasting attributes: let man 

Who to his mercy is a constant debtor, 

His “ny adore, that gives him fresh sup- 

ies 
Of blessings daily: all things in existence, 
at natare can enumerate or boast,— 
Birds, fishes, beasts of various form and hue, 
Oceans and mountains, rivers, hills, and 


plains, 
And an infinity of other objects, — 
To him your homage pay. Let the loud 


thander, 

The light swift, the lowering tempest’s 
ury, j 

Tho. Posty harricane’s force, the cataract’s 


And the volcano fierce, his power display. 
Hail! sov’reign Lord! omnipotent and good! 
Thy arm our earth and all its numerous tribes 


Sustains: nor here confin’d; thy care extends 
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To other suns and systems ; gracious God! 

How great, , and infinite art thou! 

The t, o’erwhelm’d, will surely 
ai 


In meditating thee ; and silent awe, 
And reverential fear, the task succeed. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS" 
To the Memory of R***, 


Maltis ille bonis flebilis occidit.—- Hor. 

[A.L. R. was the worthy son of the Rev. 
Dr. Ross, of Aberdeen. e had acted one 
session as Assistant to the Professor of Greek, 
Marischal College. He visited Greece 
daring the following summer: but in his way 
thither from London he met with some misfor- 
tune which occasioned his death. He lingered 
till the spring of 1822. He was an amiable, a 
learned, and pious young man. ] 


INTENSE is the sorrow that death can awaken, 
Though no hapless victim fall under its pow’r, 
And deeper the sadness of guilt overtaken, 

Or worthlessness closing its profitless hour. 


But oh the emotions of sorrow and sadness 
That swell ev’ry breast, that bedew ev’ry eye, 
What tongue can express in the moments of 
gladness 
When youth, friendship, virtue, and genius 
ie! 
Severe were the sorrows that rose in my 


breast, 1 
When the sound of tuy death first burst on 


my ear ; 

And friendship would pay, though with sad- 
hess opprest, 

A tribute of love to THY mem’ry so dear. 

d is the bond which affection did 

twine, 

beter ~ my fond heart imagin’d would never 

ecay; 
Yet ere long shall I, R***, thy lov’d presence 
oin, 

Where no ties are disjoin’d, no temptations 
betray. 

Here thy heart-soothing voice I no | 
shall bear, 

Nor more with sweet smiles shall thy counte- 
nance beam, 

Like the music of morning that falls on the 
ear, 

Like the look of the dove by the soft gliding 
stream. 

Ree that the plant is de- 
cayed, 

Which put forth its blossoms so lovely to 
view ; 

That ita verdare has vanish’d, its beauties are 

"Tis transplanted to heav’n to flourish anew. 


pee now his eye, that with rapture 
ex 

The scénes of creation, fair, lovely, or grand ; 
While his soul up from‘natare to nature's God 


soar’ d— 
The glories of heaven before it expand. 


And though silent that tongue which delight- 
fully join’d 

In the pruises of God, arid the Saviour ex- 
toll’d: 


With the chorus of heaven now its notes are 
combin’d, 
In adoring the love that must still he untold. 


Before him the field lay, of science extended ; 

The flight of his genius still widen’d the view: 

Bat the field now enlarg’d, and his pow’rs, all 
expanded, 

In heaven he may his researches renew. 

As submissively, calmly his spirit retir'd 

In Fae from its mouldering mansion of clay, 

What a glorious change exclaim’d—and 
expir'd— 

And fled to the realms of ineffable day. 

Yet the void of his absence must still be 
lamented ; 

For — shall we seek, and his rare image 

? 
In vain should we search—yet vain grief be 


prevented— 
His name and example are left us behind. 


heey” when youth, virtue, genius, and learning 


ecay, 

Like the rose that is faded, a perfume they 
eave: 

And thou, who now readest this tribute, O 


ray, 
That mankind from this a like boon may re- 
ceive. 


Aberdeen, 14th Feb. 1822. 


EXTRACT 
blished Poem on a lamented 
» who died at an early age. 


G. 


From an 
Frie 


* Invigilate, viri, tacito nam tempora gressa 
diffugiant, nulioque sono convertitur annus.” 


CaN blooming health long years of life ensure? 
Or flattering prospects happiness secure ? 
No—from bis tomb let R——y sad reply, 
And by his life the trath exemplify. 

A fleeting shew is this vain world at most, 
Empty the joys of earth and splendoar’s boast, 
False smiles proud fortane, vain is baman 


care, 
And hope delusive cheats with promise fair. 


The rising sun resplendent gilds the east, 
And [em nature with the genial feast ; 
The cloudless skies proclaim a day serene, 
And man delighted hails the pleasing scene; 
The verdant landscape cbeers the fervid eye, 
And z hyr, trem’lous, breathes the tender 


sigh ; 
The feather’d quiristers, the woods among, 
Enchant the soul with their harmonious song ; 
The browsy herds and fleecy flocks unite, 

In concord sweet to please the ravish’d sight ; 
The placid lakes the mirror bright surpass, 
And splendid shine a sea of liquid glass; __, 
The lucid ocean turgid now no more, 

With gentle arms infolds the friendly shore ; 


* These were the last words he was 
“heard to utter. 
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_ Loss of the Brig Wear. 


smiles beneath the sk 


All nature argent ’ 
Nor dreads the storm that now appreecbes 


For, iat by gradual rise the swelling breeze, 

Rough and tempestuous, bows the stardy 
trees; 

Tenebrious clouds in quick succession sail, 

And clothe bright nature in their ebon veil ; 

The Maat ning tumult spreads, the thunders 


rou, 
And vivid lightnings rend the trembling pole; 
Fierce iia in soleus ploughs the troubled 


und, 
And Geselation marks the scene around; 
No more the slumb’ring lake translacid shines, 
Bat turbid swelling bursts its dull confines ; 
The ocean now no longer peacefal laves 
hing land with its Juculent waves, 
Bat high in air the foaming billows roar, 
And dash their surges on th’ affrighted shore : 
Appalled views the elemental war, 
tempest-beaten weary mariner ; 
His vessel now a watery mountain rides, 
Now sinks profound amid tumultuous tides ; 
Now torn in pieces by the whirldwind’s 
breath, 
To neem he cries, and falls ingulph’d in 
eath : 
The mid-day sun sets in primeval gloom, 
And nature seems to wait ber final doom. 


Thus fancy pleasing draws the rising day, 
And man his bosom cheers with prospects 


On the son couch of hope incumbent lies , 

And paints the future in effalgent dies ; 

Delusive reckons on appearance bright, 

And his whole soul absorbs the soft delight : 

Bat quick the lurid storms horrific rise, 

And dash to earth his sablunary joys; 

Ptuck the sweet flowers which hope had che- 
rish’d there, 

To plant them in a more transcendent sphere. 

Castle Donnington. Azim. 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


Of a temarkable Epoch in the History of an 
affectionate Mother. 

_ © Mon 4me s’en souvient sans cesse, et en 

est tout abattue.” P 


THE bell has toll’d ; the circling sun 
Has once his annual orbit - 
Since my lov’d William’s bier 
His moorning friends to earth convey’d, 
His happy it ever fi 
’ “To bless a brighter sphere. 
Why, busy Mem’ry, wilt thou turn 
My wayward sight to bis dear urn? 
Alas! to.me too dear: 
To banish ht in vain I try, 
Past joys intrude; in vain I dry 
The unavailing tear. 
Condoling forms, kind friends, are vain 
To soothe my life-corroding pain, 
Or change his awfal doom : 
Stoics! ye a preach ; my soul 
i in wil ish yoar 
And lives but in his tomb.. 


Blest spirit of my darling boy ! 
To my torn heart a balm ys 
And bid my sorrows cease: 
Teach me—*“ thy will not mine be done,” 
Bid heavenly resignation come : 
And kindly whisper— PEACE. 


THE CONSOLATION. 


ntle spirits fl 
To scenes where love bliss” panes 
reign. THOMSON. 


Wuat though misfortune’s adverse cares, 
Detraction’s dark and coward snares, 
And penary’s chill wave, 
Should all against weak man combine, 
To blast him e’en at wisdom’s shrine, 
And bear him to the grave! 


What though the Christian's heart is torn 
By persecution’s rankling thorn, 
In earth’s bewildering vale ; 
Though baply life’s career he ends, 
Where no lov’d object o’er him bends, 
To catch his putting tale ! 
Yet is there not a bourn on high, 
Where happiness can never die 
Beneath extinction’s rod ? 
Where meek-eyed peace immortal reigns, 
Where love calls music with her strains 
To hymn the living God ? 
Where Virtue, freed from mortal clay, 
Ecstatic ‘* wins her easy way,” 
Lit by celestial rays? 
Where world-illuming suns enshrine, 
Regions ethereal, pare, divine, 
That speak the Father's praise! _ 
Then ne’er let fragile man despair, 
Though throbs his burning brow with care, 
His bosom though oppress’d; ” 
But let his musing visions soar 
To that eternal hallow’d shore, 
Where the bright spirit droops no more, 
Bat blooms, for ever blest, u? 
R. W. Barker. 
Norwich, Jan. 13th, 1823. 


INTERESTING NARRATIVE OF THE LOSS 
OF THE BRIG WEAR OF LONDON, AND 
SUBSEQUENT SUFFERINGS OF THE 
SHIP'S COMPANY. BY THOMAS THOMP- 
SON, THE CAPTAIN, 


(Communicated by E. D.) 


Mr, Epitor. 
S1rx,—Captain Thompson, prior to the 
disaster which he details, had been no 
stranger to hardships. His vessel 
was engaged as an extra ship by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in 1819, to 
accompany the regular ships, the 
Prince of Wales and the Eddystone, 
to York Fort, Hudson’s Bay. In 
Hudson’s Straits these vessels fell in 
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with a quantity of drift ice; when, 
with a view to prevent the Eddystone 
from forcing on the ice, Captain 
Thompson sent the jolly-boat with four 
of his best men to assist to tow her 


off ; but a very heavy fog coming on, | part 


he lost sight of the other vessels, and 
did not rejoin his men till he arrived 
at York Fort, the place of his desti- 
nation, where the Prince of Wales 
arrived three days after him with his 
men on board. 

In consequence of making a voyage 
in the country, he wintered there, and 
travelled inland from York Fort to 
Cumberland Lake, where the governor 
resides, and where he found two gen- 
tlemen belonging to Captain Frank- 
land’s land expedition to the Copper 
Mine River, Dr. Richardson, and the 
late Mr. Robert Hood, whose death 
has been announced in the news- 
papers, attended with some melan- 
choly circumstances. Of the Jatter 
gentleman Captain Thompson speaks 
in the highest strain of commendation, 
and respects his amiable manners and 
scientific acquirements. 

The distance between these places, 
as ascertained by the Company of the 
Northern Land Expedition, by means 
of observations and chronometers, is 
6864 miles. Captain Thompson, by 
his mode of measurement, by the com- 
pass, sextant, and his watch, (ealcu- 
lating his rate of walking,) made the 
distance about 692 miles. During 
this excursion he slept 57 nights on 
the snow, there being only four trading 
houses on the line of his route. He 
performed the first part of his journey 
entirely on foot, using snow-shoes, 
aceompanied by some of the natives. 
On his return, after staying 20 days 
with the governer, from 2d to 22d of 
February, 1820, he returned by the 
same rout to York Fort, but was con- 
veyed about two-thirds of the way on 
a sledge drawn by dogs. He was 
induced to undertake this hazardous 
and tedious journey on aceount of 
business of importance to his em- 
ployers. 

I am, Sir, your obedient retain 


February, 1823. 
Tue brig Wear, of London, was dou- 


bled with two-inch oak plank, and 
patent felt, in Messrs. Fletcher and 


Co’s Dock, in the spring of 1819, and | bow 


had also ice pieces put on, fora voy- 


age * Hudson's Bay, where she win- 
tered. 

“ On the 12th of March, 1822,” says 
Captain Thompson, ‘ we sailed from 
London, for a cargo ofice. The first 
of our passage out was very 
favourable, till we were as far north as 
the Shetland Islands, after which we 
encountered several heavy gales. The 
Wear was thoroughly tight, and alto- 
gether in the best condition; and 
every thing seemed to portend a quick 
and prosperous voyage. 

“ About five o’clock in the after- 
noon, of March 27th, we saw strag- 
gling pieces of ice, and shortly after 
the main body. Nightcoming on, we 
put the ship under easy sail, till the 
next morning at daylight, the wind 
blowing a moderate breeze from the 
north-east, and the weather clear. 
We soon entered the main body, 
which was open, with good. leads. 
We continued running to the west- 
ward, that the ship might be safe 
from any sea or swell. About eleven 
o’clock the ice closed round us, and 
the N.E. swell gave it so mach mo- 
tion, that it staved the ship, which 
being in ballast, she sunk almost im- 
mediately. 

“* We did not find out where she 
was staved, she sunk so quickly; bat 
prior to this catastrophe, seeing she 
had a list to port, and there being but 
a very light wind, I was surprised, on 
looking down the main hatehway, to 
see the water above the ballast. We 
immediately got some bread up, before 
the water reached it; and, as we were 
endeavouring to get the boats out, the 
ship went down. We could not suc- 
ceed in getting out the boats, as four” 
of the crew had sought their safety on 
a piece of ice, and were gone astern 
of the ship, and I had sont a boy on 
the ice to keep the bread from being 
washed off, so that there were left only 
six on board. 

“« Before we could get the jolly-boat 
out, which was standing over the 
skiff, and already in the taikles, the 
water was up to the ship's deck, and 
she went down tike a stone. The 
mate, cook, and myself, jamped into 
the long-boat as she stood on the 
deck, and ‘there were two men in the 
jolly-beat, one of whom, as soon as 
she was water-borne, unhooked the 
taikle, and jumped inte the long-boat’s 

. The cabin-boy had got se 


entangled among the braces, that the 
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mate could not di him before 
we were all under water. 

“ The ship went partly down head 
first, and the long-boat’s stern got 
under the fore part of the main rigging 
on the larboard side, and as I was in 
the boat’s larboard quarter, in an 
instant I was jambed under the cat- 
harpins. I remembered no more till 
' [ found myself quite disentangled, 
and swallowing water. On recollect- 
ing myself, I commended my soul to 
heaven, then siruck out to swim, and 
immediately saw the water of a very 
light colour over my head. Almostin 
an instant, my head struck against a 
piece of ice, and I got my right arm 
and head up, but it was some time 
before I could get up my left arm ; 
this, however, I at length effected, as 
fortunately an empty tar-barrel was 
close by, of which! got hold. 

_ © The man from the jolly-boat came 

up first, the cook next, then the mate, 
and I last; the other sailor and boy 
came up no more. The mate and 
cook were on the long-boat’s bottom, 
and-hauled me to them by a piece of 
wood they had picked up. e then 
got.on the ice, and were in a very bad 
state from the effects of the wet, cold, 
and salt water we had swallowed. 
I was somewhat stunned by a blow I 
had received across my right temple 
and right ear, which had not only 
broken the skin, but left a most excru- 
ciating pain; also my left side was 
injured, but by what means I did not 
know. I was much worse than any of 
the rest, having been longer under 
water, so much so, that I lay down on 
the ice, and should have soon perish- 
ed, had they not roused me up, and 
led me about till I revived a little. 
We then endeavoured to get where 
the rest of the crew and the provisions 
were, which we accomplished, with 
the assistance of a rough ash oar, by 
going from one piece of ice to another, 
though not without much danger, as 
the swell agitated the ice so much; I 
was washed off the ice twice. We 
shifted ourselves with the few dry 
things which some of the sailors had 
thrown on the ice. 

“I then sent the men that had not 
been wet, to endeavour to save the 
long-boat, or skiff, they having two 
topmast steering-sail booms, with 
which they could easily go from piece 
to piece of the ice. They, however, 
used little exertion, and as neither the 


mate nor I was able to go with them; 
they soon returned, bringing two 
main hatches, a sixteen-foot elim 
board, and the after main-top rail. 
They saw the long-boat broken off, 
about two feet from the stern; the 
skiff still uninjured, inside, but by the 
time they got back, the boats were 
crushed to pieces, and we never 
saw a fragment of the wreck after- 
wards. 

“« Here we were, on a piece of ice, 
in a most deplorable situation, not 
having even a small boat to save our 
lives; and all we had saved was some 
bread, a few pieces of beef and pork, 
part of a bolt of new canvass, (about 
27 yards,) some nails, about two 
skeins of twine, some small rope, two 
topmast steeringsail booms, two oars, 
and one rough oar; one boat-hook; 
three main-hatches ; the after top-rail; 
a piece of rail three inches square, and 
about ten feet long; three half-inch 
elm boards, each sixteen feet long ; a 
porter firkin; the slide of the half- 
deck hatch; and a candle box, with 
some candles; the carpenter’s axe, 
caulking mallet, one caulking iron, an 
inch chisel, a gouge, and tenon 
saw. 

“ The piece of ice on which we were 
was about 70 yards in circumference, 
and about two feet high out of the 
water, except one hillock, near the 
centre, which was somewhat higher. 
We first put the oars, and what wood 
we had, up in the form of a tent, 
nailing on the canvass to keep off the 
wind. We then sewed six handker- 
chiefs together, and hoisted them on a 
studdingsail boom for a flag, but had 
litde hopes of any ship coming that 
way. Our thoughts were next turned 
to the consideration how we were to 
save our lives, as the expectation of 
being picked up by a ship was by no 
means flattering, and it would not be 
prudent to stay till all our provisions 
were expended, if, by any means, we 
could contrive otherwise. The ice 
also was washing away so fast, that 
we should be forced off in a short 
time. The idea of forming a boat, 
with the wood we had, and covering 
her with canvass instead of wood, 
was the only resource I could think 
of; however, the weather was so cold 
that we could do litile till Monday, 
April 1st, when the nter made a 
beginning ; and arranging, in the best 
manner we were able; the few mate- 
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rials which have been mentioned 
formed the miserable boat on which 
our only hope of life depended. All 
of this work, however, was not finished 
until the morning of April 10th, which 
was not before it was wanted, as about 
the middle of the preceding night the 
sea washed over the piece of ice we 


“ Our situation was miserable be- 
yond description. Though our boat 
was finished, we could not remove 
that day, being surrounded with ice, 
among which we durst not venture, 


neither could we shift to a better | 
piece, there being so many small | 
pieces between, and stilla swell. On| 


the llth, the piece of ice we were 
on was driven so near the edge of the 
main body, that we got out with our 
boat, and the wind prevailing from 
the S. W. we pulled with the two oars 
to a large piece of ice, on which we 
hauled the boat, and remained there 
all that, and the next day. . 

‘* April 13th, the wind being mode- 
rate from the eastward, and our provi- 
sions growing short, we thought to get 


were on, so that our only wason 
the small hillock, where was 
scarcely room for us all to sit; unfor- 
tanately part of the bread and some 
trifles were washed off.””—Of this boat, 
if such it may be termed, the following 
sketch furnishes a flattering repre- 
sentation :— 


to the southward along the outer edge 


| of the ice, but athick fog coming on, 


and finding ourselves inside of a large 
body. we thought it would be more 
prudent to make for Iceland, by which 
means we could haul the boat on the 
ice at night, and when our provisions 
were expended, we could get seals. 
This plan was thought advisable, as 
our boat was ill adapted for sea. i 

‘“‘We continued steering to the 
westward all the 13th, but on the 14th 
we were several times obstructed by 
the close ice. In the afternoon we 
were finally stopped, and the next 
morning, seeing no prospect of getting 
to Iceland that way, we resolved to 
try what could be done at sea. We 
therefore made, the best. of our way 
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out again, but our progress was slow, 
the wind continuing from the east- 
ward, and our boat pulling very badly 
with only two oars. During the pre- 
ceding days, we had killed several 
seals, which we not only found useful 
for ballast, but at night the people 
flayed and boiled some in the candle 
box, the fire being made of some drift 
wood we had picked up, and the fat 
of the seals. The food was very 
insipid; however, some did eat it, for 
our allowance of bread was very 
small, barely sufficient to retain life. 
The wind still prevailed against us, 
and being often impeded by the ice, 
we did not get to the outer edge 
till the 18th. 


On the 19th we were employed in| w 


killing and cooking seals for our 
future food; and on the morning of 
the 20th, the wind being at N. W. we 
left the ice, making sail with a blan- 
ket, having the oar for a mast, the 
to steer with, and the boat-hook 
for a yard. We directed our course 
for the Ferro Islands, and in a few 
hours were out of sight of the ice. In 
the afternoon the wind veered to the 
north, then to N.E. and in the night 
to East. We made the best of our 
way to the southward and S.E. but 
our boat would not sail by the wind. 
“ On the 21st, concluding the east- 
erly winds had set in for a time, and 
being as near to Iceland as to the 
Ferro Islands, we bore away for the 
former, expecting to meet with ice 
which we could substitute for water, 
which had become a scarce article, 
having only the candle box and a 
bucket to put it in; and even this 
small stock was partly mixed with the 
salt water, that sprayed over the boat, 
though every precaution was used to. 
prevent it. We had also taken a 
quantity of ice in the boat, but it soon 
melted after we left the main body. 
The wind in general blew a mode- 
rately fresh breeze for four days, when 
we judged ourselves near Iceland, 
and no doubt we were. Sometimes 
it blew hard, with a high sea, which 
put us in great danger, particularly as 
the boat sailed and steered so very 
badly. She seldom went more than 
two miles and a half per hour at best, 
oftener much less. 
- * On the evening of the 25th, the 
wind came from the S. W. and biew 
so hard, that we were in the utmost 


peril. We were all completely wet, 


from head to foot, our feet in particu. 
lar, were always immersed in water 
since leaving the ice, and, to. add 
to our calamities, the fresh water was 
expended the day before. 

“The wind continuing from the 
S.W. all the 26th and 27th, some. 
times moderate, and at other times 
strong gales, we were occasionally 
enabled to make a litile progress to 
the N, W.; bat at other times were 
obliged to lay too, under a small 
blanket. Some of the people had 
begun to drink salt water, which so 
affected their intestines and reason, 
that they were not able to assist in 
managing the boat, which required all 
our endeavours, as we had become so 


eak, 

“‘ Ob the 27th it blew hard all day, 
with a high sea, but became moderate 
towards sunset. The sky became 
very clear as the sun went down, when 
the reflection of the tops of the snowy 
mountains of Iceland appeared like 
hummocks of ice, close to us, which 
we took for ice. Every heart was so 
enlivened with the idea of getting a 
drink of water, that we put down sail, 
and endeavoured to pull to it with the 
two oars, the wind being against us. 
Our progress was very slow, not more 
than half a mile per hour, there being 
a high head-sea, though the wind had 
become moderate. We pulled till 
about one o’clock the next morning, 
when the people were so fatigued, and 
not seeing any thing, we were obliged 
to set sail again to the N.W. At 
daylight we could see nothing, but 
just as the sun rose we saw the same 
appearances again, which gradually 
disappeared as the sun got Mighet, 
till I could scarcely discern one hum- 
mock, as I stood on the boat’s thwart, 
which till then we did not know was 
the land. Such appearances I had 
often seen in Hudson’s Bay in the 
spring; the points of land, about 
twenty miles distant, would appear 
very near, but as the day advanced 
would quite go out of sight. Here 
were our most sanguine hopes disap- 
pointed. The thoughts of a draught 
of fresh water had so e€cupied our 
minds, that the sight of the land made 
but little impression, for we were at 
least eight leagues off. 

“ As the day advanced, the wind 
veered to the southward, and we 
steered directly for the land, which 
hourly became more conspicuous. 
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Towards noon the sky became ob- 
scured, and it came on to blow strong, 
with sleet and rain. The obscure 
weather was much against us, as we 
had nothing to steer by but a broken 
pocket compass. The rain in some 
measure quenched our thirst by suck- 
ing the blanket sail, but unfortunately 
it was impregnated with salt water, 
that sprayed over the boat; and, to 
complete our misery, two men and a 
boy had become quite helpless ; some- 
times insensible; and to our great 
mortification, we could give them no 
relief. 

“Our disasters seemed not yet 
complete. In the afternoon the wind 
veered to the southward again, and 
blew hard all night, with much rain, 
so that our situation was extremely 
hazardous. . We could make no pro- 
gress, but drove to the northward, 
and our boat made so much water, 
that she always kept two people 
baling ; and our feet had become very 
bad, by being so long soaked in salt 
water; also our hands were benambed 
with cold. - 

** Morning at length arrived, when 
we committed to the deep one ‘of the 


seamen, who died during the night. 
After he was overboard, and floating 
astern of the boat, every heart seemed 
to have vent in a flood of tears: dur- 
ing the forenoon the other man and 
boy died, whom we likewise com- 
mitted to the deep, after reading the 


burial service over them. It still con- 
tinued to blow hard, and we tried to 
hang the boat to some seals and other 
things tied to a rope, which we had 
hove overboard, that she might drift 
with her head to the sea, but we were 
obliged to take them in again, and 
drift under a small blanket for a sail. 
One man more had become so afflicted 
in his feet and hands, as to’ be ren- 
dered useless; and the rest were so 
weak, that we were scarcely able to 
keep the boat above water. 

“ Now were our misfortunes at their 
highest pitch; we were all in sach a 
state that we could not have existed 
two days longer. But when ail earthly 
hopes. vanish, when the calamity of 
wretched man has reached its climax, 
and no means of escaping seem left, 
then the hand of all-ruling divine Pro- 
vidence appears most visibly to inter- 
pose, and to save us, by such means 
as we. could in nowise foresee. This 
was the case with us now, fer about 
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noon the wind abated, and we made 
sail again towards the land. Every 
face seemed to glow with hope, and in 
the afternoon, to our great joy, we 
saw the lofty snowy mountains of Ice- 
land, at no great distance. 

“The next morning, (April 30th,) 
about eight o’clock, we got near the 
shore, and at length landed in a small 
bay, where we with mach difficulty 
managed to haul up our boat. Here 
we found plenty of fresh water, and 
some drift wood, with which we made 
a fire, with the assistance of ‘nae 
glass, the day being fine. We lai 
oar things out to dry, and hashed 
some of the seal’s flesh, for a warm 
meal, of which we all ate heartify. 
Still no inhabitants were to be seen. 
We were on a low point of land that 
projected into the sea, from which 
rose an inaccessible mountain covered 
with snow. Our deliverance still ap- 
peared but half complete, and our feet 
were in a most wretched state; but 
two of the number were able to walk, 
the rest could only move on their 
knees, and unfortunately I was one of 
that number. Night at length came, 
when we laid ourselves down on the 
ground to rest, but the pain of our 
feet prevented us from obliterating our 
by sleep for any length of 

me. 

“ The next day, being the first of 
May, we passed nearly in the same 
manner; and the day following, not 
seeing the least appearance of inha- 
bitants, we resolved to try with our 
boat, along the coast, for some place 
of relief, as our last and only refuge; 
at the same time doubting whether we 
should be able to manage her. We 
therefore cut up some more séals, and 
boiled them in the candle-box as 
before, for food, and were making 
ready for next day, when, to our great 
comfort, in the afternoon, we saw a 
boat with four men, pulling towards 
us. Onur joy was beyond description; 
all fell on their knees, and thanked the 
Almighty for his timely relicf; for 
most assuredly we should not have 
existed long in that state; what with 
lying on the wet ground in our thes 
debilitated state, and our want of 
wholesome food, we were fast going. 

“ One man had already given up all 
hopes of life, and declared if we moved 
next day we must leave him bebind, 
and the rest thought it impossible to 
— the boat, or even manage her 
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after she was launched. However, to 
persevere I was determined, as. we 
might as well perish in the boat as on 
shore. As a prelude to our approach- 
ing dissolution, our eye-sight had 
begun to fail. 

‘* The hospitable Icelanders did not 
leave us long in suspense, but jump- 
ing on shore, embraced us most cor- 
dially. We soon made them under- 
stand who we were. They gathered 
up our few things, and took us away 
immediately. Our joy was great, but 
we had been so inured to different 
changes of fortune, that any sudden 
alteration was but momentarily felt. 
We could but adore that all-ruling 
supreme Being, who. works all things 
together for our good. 

** They conveyed us to a bay called 


Bargor Fyord, some miles to the |. 


northward, distributing us,twoand two, 
to different houses, where they treated 
us with all the kindness in their 
power. They certainly were very 
poor, living in mud houses ; however, 
such as they had they gave us freely, 


and ina few days we began to recover |_ 


a little strength, though our feet were 


ina deplorable condition. The first 


two days I had a hard.struggle; at 
length (having a good constitation) I 
recovered. ~Here I remained ten 
days; I was then removed to the 
northward, where I had better lodg- 
ings, and at length was conducted to 
a place called Kettlestad, where the 
sub-governor of that department re- 
sided, and where I arrived May 22d, 
having the mate and one boy with 


me. 

«* Kettlestad is about thirty English 
miles up the conntry, but there is no 
road. It is covered with mountains, 
swamps, and bogs. They travel on 
small horses, which are very sure- 
footed. After being at Kettlestad a 
few days, news came of a brig from 
Leith being at a place called Rode 
Fyord, the captain of which offered to 
take us on board. a 

** Tuesday, May 28, was therefore 
appointed for us to set off from Kettle- 
stad, but I being so very ill, we did 
not start till Wednesday, and we 
arrived at Rode Fyord Thursday 
morning at one o'clock, and on 
Saturday morning the three men ar- 


rived from Bargor Fyord. The same_ 


day we embarked on board the brig 
Emanuel of Limekilns, in Scotland, 
and sailed that afternoon for Port 


Rush, in Ireland.* Some of the 
ple are in a very.bad state. One man 
has lost all his toes off both feet, and 


part of one foot; another has lost two. 


toes; a third is very bad; and I have 
lost the small toe, and part of the two 
next, off my right foot. Unfortunately 
we could not procure surgical assist- 
ance in Iceland, and were obliged to 
cut the dead toes off ourselves, but not. 
before they had beeome disjointed,,. 
and were hanging only by the sinews, 
the bad flesh having completely sepa- 
rated from the good. We arrived at 
Port Rush June 12th, and at Liver-. 
pool on the 16th. I cannot conclude 
this without paying that tribute of. 
gratitude due to the hospitable Ice- 
landers for their very great attention, 
to us. 
_ “Tuomas THOMPSON, 
“ London, Aug. 6th, 1822.” 
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Review.—The Carnival of Death, « 
Poem in two cantos, By Thomas 
Bailey, author of ‘‘ What is Life?” 
and other Poems. 12mo. pp. 122, 
Longman, Hurst, § Co. London. 
1822. 


Tue title of this volume shews that 


the author has chosen an awfully pro-. 


lific subject for the display of his 
poetical talents; and its being dedi- 
cated ‘‘To the Societies of England 
and America, associated for the disse- 
mination of pacific principles through- 
out the world,” prepares us for the 
light in which he surveys the Carnival 
of Death. 

It, however, unfortunately happens, 
that in scenes fertile with poetical 
imagery like the present, an author 
commences his task under many dis- 


advantages. The imagination of his. 
readers anticipates the brilliancy of. 


his thoughts and descriptions, and 
expeciation grows too sanguine for 


the efforts of genius to gratify. On. 


occasions like these, every man be- 
comes a poet; and from the beams 
that sparkle in the visions of a glow- 


* On their arrival at Port Rush, application 
was made to the Infirmary for their admission, 
buat a refusal was given, because it was. con- 


trary to the rules of the institution to admit- 


any one who did not belong to the place. 
However, through the exertions of some hu- 
mane individuals, they were lodged in a public 
house, and their ‘board and medicine paid for 
by private subscription.—( Ep1ToR.) 
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ing but bewildered fancy, the produc- 
tions of the highest order of intellect 
‘are perused with something bordering 
on dissatisfaction. Hence, the nega- 
tive awards of critical justice, to the 
poet who creates or annihilates worlds, | 
deluges the earth with water, or lights | 
up the final conflagration, operate | 
with all the influence which decided 
approbation can impart, on occasions 
which nothing momentous recom- 
mends. Under circumstances so pe- 
culiar and inauspicious, the author 
who escapes censure may be said to 
merit praise. 

It is among subjects, resembling 
those which we have ranged under the 
preceding classification, that we con- 
template the field of battle to which 
we are introduced in this volume, 
where Death is represented as holding 
his carnival amidst scenes of devasta- 
tion and horror, which even the genius 
of Homer and'the powers of Virgil 
were insufficient to describe. The 
opinion of Death, respecting the vari- 
ous causes of war among mankind, is 
thus given with much poetic sarcasm, 
put at the same time with such fide- 
lity, as to require no elacidation, and 
to admit no apology. 


DeatTH look’d around with wond’ring 


And ent in truth, he felt amaze 

That men should meet, and cast away 
Their lives in such a foolish play : 

Each other mangle, torture, kill, 

To gratify some Tyrant’s will ; 

Or sceptres win for crafty knaves,— 
And thus become still more their slaves ; 
Or, aid some Despot in his plan 

Against the sacred rights of man ; 

Or, to restore some Dotard’s reign,— 
Some bigot Monarch’s crown regain ; 

Or settle a disputed case 

About the right to some vile place,— 
Mayhap an isle,—a bank of sand,— 

A desert rock, or barren strand; 

Some fort, some hamlet, bound’ry stone, 
Their Prince had pleas’d to call his own,— 
And which, when won, would scarce repay 
The cost of powder for the day; 

Or to relieve some Statesman’s spleen, 
Or chase dull ennui from the scene 

Of palaces, or sickly court, 

Where, tir’d of ev’ry meaner sport, 
They now would seek to find new life 
Amidst the elements of strife, - 

And chase the dall satiety 

Of riot and debauchery, 

By revellings for victory ; 

Or to decide some abstract truth 

In laws,—theology forsooth, 


In which divines, kings, schoolmen sought, 
By force of arms, to have men taught.” 
pp. 18—20. 


Bat, my best friends I’ve always met,” 

Exclaim’d he, ‘in the cabinet ; 

Cool, bloody-minded, knavish, sly, 

Cowards ; themselves afraid to die : 

Round council-board, the courtly train 

Devise and settle the campaign ; 

Or, o’er their coffee or their wine, 

Millions to me at once consign. . 

In pleasant mood and 

Resolve some land to devastate; 

Some province ravage, state o’erturn, 

Some capital or navy burn ; 

Or calmly, with a dash of pen, 

Erase some city’s name, and then 

Sammon a courier tv attend, 

Write a despatch, and orders send 

To have it done without delay : ’ 

Then rise,—bow,—smile,—and haste away 

To share some ball-room’s gay parade, 

Some feast by fawning courtier made: 

And whilst they revel in excess, 

Or wanton blooming beauty press ; 

Or flaunt amidst a thoughtless throng, 

List’ning to the harp and song; 

Ten thousand fall beneath the brand, 

Which was unsheath’d at their command.” 
pp- 21—23. 


The hostile armies beginning to 
move on the day of battle, Death, 
surrounded by his friends, Murder, 
Cruelty, Pillage, Revenge, Discord, 
Lust, Rage, Malice, and Pride, exults 
in the glorious carnage which he anti- 
cipates; and, from the description 
which follows, it is obvious that he 
made his calculations with a tolerable 
degree of accuracy. , 


“ Sach deep, such aggravated woe 
As this appallin hon could show, 
On man doth seldom fall, 
Or grace DeaTu’s Carnival ; 

Or, had the beaming lamp of heaven, 
To aid, her trembling lustres given ; 

Soldiers pland'ring, 

Cannon thund’ring, 

Dying groaning, 

ounded moaning, 

Buildings crashing, 

Armonr clashing, 

Waggons rattleing, 

Horsemen battleing, 
Helmets ringing with the blows 
Which the pond’rous sword bestows ; 
Pris’ners, on their knees entreating ; 
Trampets sounding, drums lond beating ; 
Victors shouting, slaying, swearing ; 
Eagles wresting, standards tearing ; 
Show’rs of shot, grenados, shells ; 
Dismal shrieks, terrific yells ; 

Falling roofs, 

Noise of hoofs 
‘Trampling on the scatter’d arms ; 
Women frantic with alarms ; 
Fugitives in each direction ; 
Maidens shrieking for protection ; 
Rockets gleaming ’thwart the night ; 
Children screaming with affright ; 

Combat, din, 
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Review: Philosophy— Daily Bread. 


These ages, which may be con- 
sidered os fair specimens of the peem, 
carry with them their own recommen- 
dation. 


Review.—The Ancient Principles of 
the True and Sacred Philosophy, as 
lately explained by John Hutchinson, 
Esq. originally published in Latin. 
By A.S8. Caleott, LL.B. Trans- 
lated with Additional Notes, and a 
Preliminary Dissertation on the Cha- 
racter and Writings of Moses. By 
Alexander Marwell. 8wo. 


. 236. 
“Maxwell, Beil Yard, London. 1822. 


Amonc the numerous visionaries 
whose names have been connected 
with Philosophy and Theology, Baron 
Swedenborg and John Hutchinson 
are certainly two-of the most respect- 
able, By making this assertion and 
this association, it is not improbable 
that we shall displease the strenuous 
defenders of both parties. Liberality 
is a flower that will not thrive in the 
ardens of zealots ; and but few idola- 
ii will suffer the residences of their 
demigods to be invaded, 

In Mr. Hatchinson’s system 
“Trae and Sacred Philosophy,” the 
theory advanced is beth singular and 
amusing. The air, he supposes, to 
exist in three states, namely, fire, 
light, and spirit; the two latter are 
the finer and grosser parts of the air 
in motion. - Receding from the earth 
towards the sun, the air increases in 
fineness, till, having reached the con- 
fines of that luminary, when it be- 
comes light, and is transformed into 
fire in the sun, or solar focus. Pro- 
ceeding in an opposite direction from 
the earth towards the circumference 
of this system, in which the fixed stars 
are included, the air he conceives 
becomes more and more gross, till, 
on the utmost verge of the system, it 
grows torpid and stagnant, from which 
he imagines the ideas of *‘ outer dark- 
ness,” and “ blackness of darkness,” 
used in the New Testament, were 
primarily taken. The sun, whieh he 
places in the centre, is the active vivi- 
fying agent, which, by melting the 
spirit, or grosser parts of the air into 
ether, propels the machine forward, 
and keeps it in motion, the light being 


out by the influx of the spirit, 


. | pressed 
| and the spirit being pressed in by the 


efflux of light, and thus the whole 
matter of the heavens or air is perpe- 
tually changing condition, and kept in 
constant circulation, 

The source of this hypothesis Mr. 
Hutchinson findsin the Hebrew Roots 
which are introduced in the Mosaic 
records, on which he has bestowed 
much learned criticism. In fire, light, 
and spirit, he also discovers an emble- 
matical representation of a trinity of 
persons in the divine nature, and finds 
the same doctrine in the cherubim, 
and derives it alse from various other 
sources in the vision of Ezekiel. Such, 
so far as we can comprehend this 
author’s theory, is the general outline 
of this curious system. It seems 
founded on hypothesis, and is worked 
up with considerable ingenuity. 

In the dissertation which is prefix- 
ed, on the character and writings of 
Moses, the reputation of the Jewish 
legislator is supported by irrefragable 
arguments, his account of 
creation is defended on philosophical 
grounds, as coinciding with the autho- 
rity which divine inspiration im- 


parts. 
The whole is illustrated with copi- 
ous notes, some of which are derived 


of} from the most respectable human 


authorities. These notes contain a 
valuable fand of information, all unit- 
ing in one common focus, tending to 
illustrate the positions advanced in 
the text, as well as to obviate objec- 
tions to which yarious expressions 
might be liable, and ‘comparing the 
cosmogony of Moses with the corrupt- 
ed accounts transmitted through tradi- 
tion, or invented to the mytho- 
logies of the ancient and modern 
world. 


Review.—Daily Bread, or Medita- 
tions Practical and Experimental, 
Sor day in the Year. 8vo, 
pp- 564. Second Edition. Simphin 
and Marshall, London, 


Works of this complexion, as to the 
arrangement of the matter which it 
contains, have frequently made their 
appearance on the theological stage, 
without exciting much admiration, or 
meriting any reprehension. Consi- 
dered in itself, it is an excellentmode 
of conveying instruction, as the arti- 
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369 Faith and Hope of the Gospel. 


cles are short, and much diversi- 
fied, farnishing that variety in which 
— is generally gratified to in- 

The subjects which are introduced 
to the reader's notice, have no relation 
to the seasons of the year, nor to any 
periodical returns of events which are 
brought round by the revulutions of 
time, A plain passage of scripture is 
placed at the head, and the medita- 
tions, each of which rans through 
about a page and half, follow much in 
the character of sermons not grown to 
maturity. Some few, indeed, appear 
without this peculiar garb, but more 
generally they include first, second, and 
third, which are bemmed in by an in- 
troduction and a conclusion. 

We do not, however, intend to inti- 
mate, that this formal cut confers on 
these meditations any disadvantage ; 
on the contrary, we conceive that it is 
calculated to superinduce an orderly 
and consecutive mode of thinking; 
and to lead the mind to perceive how 
one proposition takes its rise in an- 
other, and gives birth to a third, thus 
forming the numerous links in the 
chain which connects the premises and 
the conclusions together. With an 
eye to this, they may be perused by 
most young ministers, and perhaps by 
some old ones, who may receive a 
gentle admonition from the order 
which they display. This is nothing 
more than might be expected from the 
many distinguished signatures which 
these short discourses bear. 

The matter which forms the subjects 
of these meditations, is not less valua- 
ble than the arrangement is admirable. 
It has an immediate bearing on ex- 
perimental :and practical godliness, 
without teaching the reader to climb 
the knowledge, 
where good “tnd evil hang clustering 
in his sight, and through which he is 
frequently tempted to. pluck and eat 
forbidden fruit. Of the tendency of 
this book, there can be but one opinion, 
and this must be ofthe most favour- 
able character. In a single page the 
reader will find compressed into an 
essence, an aggregate of argument, 
which, in the hands of Dr. Spintext, 
might easily be expanded into a vo- 
lume. To those who have seen this 


book, it wants no recommendation ; 
and we venture to predict, that any 
one who may be induced to peruse it 
through our remarks, will not charge 


as with having misled their judg- 
ments. 


Review.—A Treatise on the Faith and 
Hope of the Gospel. By the Rev, 
Benjamin Ingham. 12mo., pp. 201, 
Maxwell, Bell-yard, London, 1122 
Fourth Edition. 


Ir is mach to be that au- 
thors, who professedly write to instruct 
their readers in the way of salvation, 
should incorporate in their language 
certain terms and phrases, which 
strongly emit a sectarian smell. 
the word and to the.testimony, to the 
law and to the prophets,” are appeals 
which we find in most dissertations on — 
divinity; and yet few only are to be 
discovered, in which the peculiarities 
of party do not so far prevail, as to give 
birth to expressions, which neither the 
law nor the gospel, neither Moses nor 
the prophets, ever knew. Many works, 
indeed, may be found, to which these 
observations will apply with more 
force than to the treatise before us; 
but even this is not wholly free from 
the cause of our animadversion. 

We do not, however, mean to insi« 
nuate, that the author has attempted 
to argue in favour of his particular 
creed. This the natare of his treatise 
would not permit him to undertake. 
But, in many instances, his own Shib- 
boleth is introduced, and placed among 
those unquestionable truths, which he 
has so copiously drawn from the. pure 
fountain of revelation. To readers 
whose doctrinal views differ from the 
author’s, these expressions will awaken 
suspicions in their minds,leading them 
to doubt the correctness of his reason- 
ings, and the justness of the inferences 
which he draws from his premises. 
When an author. loses the confidence 
of his readers, he can never hope to 
render them much service. 

But notwithstanding these blem- 
ishes, Mr. Ingham’s treatise contains 
innumerable excellencies, fully en- 
titling it to the patronage which bas 
carried it through four editions, and 
which will, in all probability, carry it 
through as many more. Though Faith 
and Hope form its distinguishing 
characteristics, the practical part of 
religion is not forgotten. This the 
author enforces by a variety of mo- 
tives, and warns his readers against 
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the rock of Antinomianism, on which | 
thousands have struck, to rise’ no: 


Review: Vallis Vale.—The Work-Table. 372 


more. 

Of Faith, the author has taken many 
distinct views, marking its nature, its 
operations, its evidences, and its ef- 
fects, with much discrimination of 
judgment. Hope, he has treated with 
an equal degree of perspicuity, defin- 
ing its limits, and distinguishing its 
peculiar characteristics. His appeals 


- to scripture are abundant ; but though 


in general they confirm his positions, 
yet in some instances they only sanc- 
tion his theory, while in others they 
leave the reader at a loss to discern 
their application. 

The language is simple and una- 
dorned; it discovers spirit without 
acrimony, and never degenerates into 
reproaches when he reprehends the 
sentiments of others. On all occa- 
sions, he seems more intent upon what 
he says, than upon the manner in which 
it is said, invariably paying a greater 
regard to truth, than to any fame 
which might be purchased, by disre- 
garding this jewel, while hunting after 
the flowers of diction. 


Review.—Vallis Vale and other Poems, 
by the Author of ‘* The Juvenile Po- 

etical Moralist.” 8vo. pp. 109. 
Longman & Co. London. 1823. 


WE learn by a kind of demi-accident, 
that Vallis Vale, which the author de- 
seribes in the principal poem which 
this book contains, is situated near 
Frome, in Somersetshire. The name 
and situation, however, of this rural 
seclusion, are subjects only of second- 
ary consideration, the primary design 
of the author being to draw morals 
from the legendary stories which live 
in this romantic valley. 

- One of these tales is founded on a 
tradition, that two neighbours return- 
ing from Frome in a state of intoxica- 
tion, quarrelled, in consequence of 
which one fell a victim to the fury of 
the other, since which fatal catas- 
trophe, the place has been haunted, at 
least with the spirit of superstition, if 
not with the apparition of the dead. 
Another tale is founded on the tradi- 
tion of a profligate, who, having pro- 
ceeded long in his career of vice, fell 
into a swoon, during the continuance 
of which, while his friends thought him 
dead, his spirit was wafted into the ce- 


lestial regions, and thence conducted 
to the abodes of misery; but just ashis 
friends were about to commit his mor- 
tal remains to the silent repositories 
of death, he awakes, to the astonish- 
ment of the amazed spectators. The 
serious impressions, however, which 
his mind had received.during this 
awful interval, proved lasting, and he 
henceforth became the zealous friend 
of virtue. | 

This poem, though by far the long- 
est, is the least interesting in the whole 
collection. It includes but few inci- 
dents, is deficient in descriptive va- 
riety, and exhibits but a small portion 
of poetic imagery. The language, 
however, is good, and the versification 
rarely fails to secure harmony, so that 
its obvious imperfections are rather 
attributable to the subject than to the 
writer. 

The other poems, which are seven- 
teen in number, contain many excel- 
lencies, and are adorned with beauties 
that could not flourish in Vallis Vale. 
The subjects of these are uniformly 
of a moral or a religious kind, calcu- 
lated to awaken the sensibilities of the 
heart,and to strengthen the social feel- 
ings of our common natare, without 
encircling the mental and moral pow- 
ers with scenes that confine them ex- 
clusively to the present state. ‘‘ The 
Triumphs of Death” would furnish a 
pleasing specimen of the writer’s ta- 
lents; but our want cf room forbids 
its insertion. Throughout the whole, 
the mind of the writer appears under 
the influence of religious principles 
and feelings, but at all times equally 
a stranger to the gloom which super- 
stition spreads over its votaries, and 
to the visionary raptures with which 
the enthusiast is inspired. 


Review.—The Work Table, or Evening 
Conversations, designed for the im- 
provement and instruction of young 
Persons. By Miss E. A Soutter. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. - 180 and 173. 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
1 


THERE are not many books in circu- 
lation, that so blend utility with plea- 
sure, as to communicate information 
while they profess only to amuse. The 
Work Table, however, is one of this 
select but diminutive number, which, 
teaching the young idea how to shoot, 
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recommends itself to every friend of 


the rising generation. An interesting | by 


tale is made the basis of the materials 
which fill the pages of these volumes ; 
but the incidents are so contrived, 
that they insensibly lead to numerous 
digressions, which embrace much use- 
ful matter, in various departments of 
chronology, discoveries, sciences, and 
the arts. 

For children, and young persons 
who are just beginning to think, this 
work contains much valuable inform- 
ation; and those under whose care 
they are placed to receive instruction, 
will find this a useful book to place in 
their hands. The extracts are avow- 
edly made from the publications of 
our most celebrated voyagers and tra- 
vellers, and from the researches of 
such authors as have distinguished 
themselves in the walks of history and 
of science in modern days. _Through- 
out the whole, the dialogue form has 
been preserved, interspersed with in- 
teresting selections, read by children, 
from numerous writers; and when any 
difficulties occur, or words are intro- 
duced which require explanation, an 
appeal is made by the children to Miss 
Barrows, from whom they obtain the 
desired information. The Work Ta- 
ble appears to have been undertaken 
with an excellent intention, and it has 
been executed with equal success. 

We have no room for quotations, 
nor can any that might be taken, give 
an adequate idea of the performance. 
The parts are so closely interwoven 
with each other, that an insulated pa- 
ragraph would break the connection, 
and only injure what we wish to re- 
commend. The price of both volumes 


is only seven shillings, and we think | 


few purchasers will regret the manner 
in which their money has been ex- 
pended. 


Review.—The Even-tide ; or last Tri- 

_ umph of the Blessed and Only Poten- 
tate. In 2 vols. By J. A. Brown. 
Vol. I. dedication and preface, pp. 
48. and pp. 372. Vol. II. Pp- 428. 
Offor, 44, Newgate-street, London 
1823. 


Mucu obscurity has surrounded what 
are deemed the prophetic parts of 
the Sacred Volumes; ‘and from the 
difficulty of deciphering the metapho- 
rical language in which they are. per~ 


used, it has been taken for granted 
too, many who have greatly neg- 
lected their high and distinguished 
privileges, and are inattentive observ- 
ers either of past times or of passing 
events, that the sacred page has never 
foretold the important transactions of 
the world; yet is this a prerogative 
which God claims to himself. The 
proof of its inspiration may be demon- 
strated from the predictions of Daniel 
concerning the four empires, which 
are well known to have succeeded each 
other agreeably to the inspired decla- 
ration, and every point of their history, 
except the last judgment, to have been 
exactly fulfilled. 

The most able commentators, men 
of the first-rate genius of their times, 
have explored the holy vulume, and’ 
devoted their superior intelligence to 
the examination of these important 
truths, and in many instances with 
much success, but all have agreed that 
the time would come, when these dark 


and intricate subjects would receive. 


an accession of light by some extraor- 
dinary crisis, that in all probability 
would take place about the time when 
the Prophecies were to attain a more 
perfect and final accomplishment. No 
age has been so fruitful in commenta- 
tors as during the last thirty years of 
the present, and for a good reason ; 
because no period of time since the 
Gothic invasion of Europe has pre- 
sented such an extraordinary struggle 
between the powers that be, and the 
passions and interests of men, whicly 
have led them to set at defiance all 
ancient authority. The revolation of 


France, in its tremendous conse- 


quences, and the rise of that gigantic 
power which threatened to subvert the 
existing political world and subdue 
it to its sceptre, have been deemed, by 
the intelligent of the age, to indicate 
the character of the times, and to have 
been precisely foretold by St. John. 
The important events which have. 
transpired have exercised the pens of 


many able writers, and the united 


efforts of Faber, Woodhouse, Whita- 


ker,. Penn, Cunningham, Bicheno,’ 


Frew, and others, have induced con- 
siderate men to think more seriously 
of the day in which they live, and to 
apprehend, at no very distant period, 
some still more tremendous crisis yet 
to arise. 

To curious readers, works of this 


nature have indeed been frequently 
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uninviting by elaborate and Jearned 
criticisms upon the text, which have 
crowded their pages, and perhaps it 
may be said that undue stress has 
been given in many instances to words 
and phrases, which in the end have 
roved erroneous. Be it so, it proves 
jadeed the fallibility of men, but by 
no means destroys the truth of pro- 
phecy. In the volumes now presented 
to the public, which have certainly 
been well considered, and which mani- 
fest the capacity of the author in the 
pursuit of his subject, there is nothing 
but what every reader with moderate 
attention may fully comprehend, whilst 
at the same time there is sufficient to 
satisfy the fastidious mind, and much 
to commend itself either to the simple 
itician or to the true Christian. If, 
in fact, one half be true of what is 
stated, then are we upon the eve of a 
most extraordinary scene of desola- 
tion, that may both excite fear and 
inspire hope; fear as it respects the 
judgments that are to desolate the 
earth, and hope as to their ultimate 
results. The author’s statements un- 
questionably deserve to be read, to be 
ndered apon, and to be diligently 
improved 
he chronological periods of Scrip- 
ture form the chief points to which the 
attention is directed. In every one of 
them, the author differs from all those 
who have written upon the subject, 
but instead of assuming uncertain and 
indefinite epochs, he has chosen those 
en which to rest his calculations,which 
all historians, and writers upon pro- 
phecy, have considered of nomentous 
consequence in the history of the world 
and of the Bible. Thus the first year 
of Nebuchadnezzar is assumed as the 
rise of the first of the four tyrannical 
empires, and en it rests the grand pe- 
riod of *‘ seven times,” or symbolical 
years, which the author deems to be 
the appointed duration of the four ty- 
rannical empires, terminating in the 
year 1917. The fourth empire is tra- 
ced out inits Papal and Mohammedan 
branches of the Eastern and Western 
empires. The three last periods of 
Daniel are considered as exelusively 
affecting the Mohammedan empire ; 
and the 1260, 1290, and 1335 proplhet- 
ical years of Daniel are presumed to 
he hmar years; a mode of measuring 
time adopted by every nation pro- 
fessing that imposture, and by these 


only. This well-known era, called the.| the 


“* Hegira,” is agreed by all historians 
to have had its rise in the first year of 
the empire of Mohammed, A é: 

and the calculation founded upon this 
event presents therefore the remark- 
ably singular coincidence of the 1336 
yearsof Daniel,expiring at almost the 
same moment of time as the 2520 
years, which the author supposes to 
be the final termination of the sove- 
reiguty of the four Monarchies. As 
this memorable epoch is expressly 
pronounced to be a period of blessed- 
ness, ahd the time when they are to 
learn that ‘ the heavens do rule,” it is 
asserted to be the epoch when the 
kingdom of Christ shall have the do- 
minion in all the world, and to be 
‘*the time of the restitution of all 
things,” when the earth shall be deli- 
vered from its primeval curse, and the 
** nations learn war no more,” in that 
kingdom of peace and righteousness 
which is finally to be established. 

Tocome nearer to our own day. The 
1260 years of Daniel, which are a pe- 
riod, in the expiration of which, ‘‘ the 
power of the holy people,” as stated 
by the prophets, shall cease to be 
scattered, and when Michael, 
sented as the Great Prince of the 
Jewish Nation, shall stand up in be- 
half of this people. The author con- 
cludes it to be an epoch when at least 
Syria (the tenth part of the Turkish 
city) shall be rescued from the Mo- 
hammedan grasp, and when the Jews 
will be restored, but which is decided 
also, on a variety of considerations 
which are well discussed, to be a time 
when the whole body of Mohammedans, 
who do not submit to the Christian 
religion, and to the dominion.of Israel, 
will be driven out of Europe and Asia. 
These years being reckoned as lunar 

ears, terminate also in 1844; and it 
s certainly remarkable, as the. author 
notices, that the Turks now reckon by 
the year of the Hegira, 1238, which, 
admitting the “ time, times, and a half” 
of Daniel to be a symbolical period, 
approximates closely to the number 
of years mentioned, and seems to in- 
dicate their affinity to the Scripture 
period ; no other nation reckoning by 
the same measure of time. 

We are certainly living in a day, 
when extremely interesting events are 
crowding upon each other, and not 
the least singular is the contest now 
waging between the Greek States and 
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writer considers it to be a predicted 
token of the times, and that its cha- 
racter is to be traced in many parts of 
scripture. 

The discussions on the Western 
Empire present many points of ex- 
treme interest at the present moment, 
and determine a crisis, if the facts and 
the interpretation given to them can 
be depended upon, of no common im- 
portance to every man now living. 
The question of what is intended by 
the four horses of the first four seals 
of St. John, occupies a conspicuous 
station in the development of the 
Apocalypse. The author assumes, on 
the principle of homogeneity, that as 
the fifth horse and horseman must be 
considered as the setting up of the 
fifth universal empire, so must the four 
other horses and their riders symbolize 
the feur previous empires ; and this is 
ene of the most important points in 
the whole history of the Apocalypse. 
On comparing the symbols which dis- 
tinguish the four seals, it is very ma- 
nifest that they speak the same lan- 
guage as the symbols of the four 
beasts of Daniel—hence is the point 
ascertained, that as the fourth horse 
represents the Roman empire, the 
rider Death, and the follower Hell, 
must denote the Papal and Moham- 
medan Apostasies.. To give a proper 
colour to this exposition, the author 
examines the symbols of the first scene 
in the heavens, and concludes that 
they prefigure the time of the last 
judgment, more particularly as the 
“thunderings, lightnings, and voices” 
which are the signs of the last judg- 
ment, then proceed from the throne, 
and that the book can only be consider- 
ed unsealed, when the mystery is dis- 
solved, corresponding with the time of 
the seventh trumpet, and that it is 
then only that the Lamb in the midst 
of the throne explains the mysteries of 
his providence. St. John, therefore, 
can only be considered as prophetically 
present, and the opening of the seals 
can by no means refer to his own time. 
It is certain that Commentators have 
differed ‘widely on the intent of the 
four seals, some considering them to 
denote the progress of the Gospel, and 
others the persecutions of the empe- 
rors;. a more reasonable exposition 
than the présent has never before been 
submitted. 

_The author is original in most of his 
discussions, though he gives due merit 

No, 52.—Vo V. 


to those who have suggested in their 
works any valuable points of inquiry. 
Much controversy has existed respect= 
ing the seven heads of the beast which 
rises out of the sea, but all have agreed 
that it typifies the Western Empire, 
and that the Dragon who gave him 
his power and authority is the Devil. 
The present writer decides, that the 
Dragon denotes the universal tyranny, 
and that, when said to be watching the 
woman, it represents the Eastern Ro- 
man Empire, his seven heads denoting 
the seven Imperial preeminences exist- 
ing from the first of Babylon, and that 
they are the Babylonic, Medo-Persic, 
Macedonian, Roman, Frankish,Greek, 
and Turkish, under which last head it 
now reigns, and is to go into destruc- 
tion with the Western beast at the 
Battle of Armageddon. The beast is 
presumed to be a representative of the 
Dragon in the West, being necessa- 
rily considered as a component part: 
of the fourth empire, four empires 
only existing in the scale of prophecy, 
and that the heads are to be traced 
similarly from the beginning, bat in 
the West. 

Perhaps there is no point upon 
which commentators have more uni- 
versally decided, than that the seven 
heads signify the seven forms of Ro- 
man government, but as the beast 
does not rise out of the symbolical sea 
till after the invasion of the Gothic 
hordes, the previously existing forms 
of government can have little to do 
with it. As the representative of the 
Dragon, the author justly suggests, it 
would be described with seven heads 
and ten horns like him, and that the 
heads traced in the same way as those 
of the Dragon, exactly agree with the 
events of past times, and denote also 
seven imperial dynasties, which are 
the Babylonian, Medo-Persian, Ma- 
cedonian, Roman, Carlovingian, Ger- 
man, and the Napoleonic, or the short- 
lived head, and consequently that.the 
sixth or German head, which was o 
be wounded, must be considered as 
the one existing when the Beast and 
Harlot were to go into judgment, the 
Apostle being only prophetically pre- 
sent, as in the former vision, 

Many. interesting facts are detailed, 
as occurring at this point of time, and 
especially as the author assumes that 
we are now living in. the last stage of 
the Beast’s Existence after the seventh 
— head, the Napoleonic, has 
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falien. That recently subverted Em- 
pire is considered to have been dis- 
tinctly represented under the symbol 
ofthe two-horned beast, and conse- 
quently that its two horns denoted the 
**€isalpine and Transalpine” pro- 
vinces ; no spiritual power, the author 
po being ever symbolized by a 


Remarkably indeed has the history 
of the past thirty years presented the 
necessary results, the late wars having 
been distinguished, as traced by the 
author, by seven treaties of peace, viz. 
Campo-Formio, Luneville, Amiens, 
Presburg, Tilsit, Vienna, and Paris, 
and these events are supposed to have 
decided the present point of the pro- 
phetical history, except as, since “the 
peace of Paris,” the author imagines 
to have been the predicted time of 
rest, during which the chosen of the 
twelve tribes of Israel are to be 
sealed. 
- The sixth seal is supposed to termi- 
nate the existence of the fourth em- 
pire, or the Roman monarchy. An 
extract of these volumes shall suffice 
on this interesting point. The author, 
excluding all miraculous interference, 
inquires :— 


_ Who then are the four carpenters of Zech- 

ariah, or the four winds of St. John? God 
works by means, and subordinate agents are 
employed to accomplish his purposes. Haman 
expectation cannot be carried much farther 
than it is at the present moment, that the fall of 

e Turkish power is at hand ; and remarkable 
is the circumstance, that at this very time, 
from the chaos of the French revolution, which 
has effected a new frame of society, and has, as 
it were, the European 
powers 8 pre-eminent, and are re ed as 
the arbiters of the universal destiny of the na- 
tions. It will not, I am persuaded, be deemed 
fancifal, after this [the previous] attempt to 
develop the — , to point ont the powers 
who will in al probability be active agents in 
this warfare of breaking up the Turkish Em- 
pire. It may not be their intention, neither 
may it be in their heart ; but God will over- 
rule their purposes for his own glory. I need 
scarcely name them, but the eyes of the world 
have long been turned to the counsels of Rus- 
sia, Austria, Prussia, and. England, the four 
confederated powers, who have, itis said, con- 
solidated the peace of Europe, and are daily 
devising schemes to prosecute their farther 
political measures: perhaps the extinction of 
the Turkish empire, now tottering on the verge 
of destruction, will be the final result. 

“I acknowledge myself however to have 
some donht on the subject of England, whether 
that power is to be considered as one of the 
four fevtrements in the hand of the Almighty; 


ANCE.” Nor van omit to notice on this oc- 
casion the blasphemous title they have assamed, 
which is certainly of the same texture as. the 
“* Holy Roman Empire,” and as the “ names of 
hemy,” written on the heads of the beast. 
It is remarkable, however, that sach a federal 
compact should have started up at this mo- 
mentous period ; bat England; by her constita- 
tion, it is declared, could not be a party to it. 
In this case, however, another power, viz. 
“* France,” occupies her station, and is much 
more likely, from the natural bias of her poli- 
ties, and attempts already made by her 
republican forces, to coalesce in any plan which 
may be framed to dismember the Ottoman 
Empire. This may be considered as further 
confirmed by the circumstance that Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, bear the ensign of the 
eagle. e Emperor of France also adopted 
the eagle as his military ensign, This remark 
T leave to the reader to apply as he may deem 
expedient, but the armorial bearing of England 
is the lion.”” Vol. I. p. 346, 7. 


From the complexion of these vo- 
lumes, it may be presumed that the 
aathorisno believer in the Millennium, 
since the 1260 years are not passed, 
and yet it is assumed that the second 
judgment of St. John takes place at 
the cnd of the 1290 years. He does 
accordingly consider it as the great 
day of judgment, a symbolical period, 
not to be interpreted in any manner 
inconsistently with the more explicit 
revelations made to Daniel concerning 
the chronological periods. The con- 
clusions, however, on this. subject, 
which are deeply considered, and 
which occupy the whole of the second 
volume, present results of an awful 
and appalling nature, as the writer 
connects them with the: resurrection 
of the dead, and with the final and 
everlasting judgment ;. and appears 
convinced that the great day of judg- 
ment, when all mankind are to 
summoned to. the bar of God, cannot 
be more cistant than from fifty to one 
hundred years. To establish this 
point, the author considers the de- 
struction of the monarchies to be con- 
nected with Daniel’s peried of biess- 
edness, and that these circumstances, 
when the stone which destroys the 
image becomes “a great mountain, 
and fills the whole earth,” (which 
event is determined by the duration 
allotted to the image, and by the pe- 
riod when the time of blessedness 
arrives,) simply denote the “ new hea- 
ven and new earth,” which are created 
at the time of the second j ent. 
, Se far, however, from considering that 


ebiefty on this ground, thet she is not one of 
the: self-called “ 
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the heavens to be then dissolved, that 
is, literally so—it is imagined, that 
these symbols describe the empire of 
the Son of man, when the ‘“‘ curse 
shall be removed from the earth,” and 
PARADISE BE AGAIN RESTORED. 

We close the review of these vo- 
lumes by observing, that the author 
uniformly considers this fifth kingdom, 
orlast universal empire of *‘ righteous- 
ness and peace,” to be the kingdom of 
the saints, that is, as he defines it, of 
the children of Israel at the second 
coming of Messiah. This subject is 
explained in every part, and the lan- 
guage of symbols is made to speak 
concerning them throughout the Apo- 
calypse. It has this consistency, that 
the revelation made to Daniel respect- 
ed his own people, and that their an- 
gel is to stand up in their behalf when 
the desolation shall cease ; and cer- 
tainly the most eminent commenta- 
tors, as Mede and Sir Isaac Newton, 
have agreed, that the Apocalypse con- 
tains the same truths, and reveals the 
same particulars, as the Prophecy of 
Daniel. Numerous topics are neces- 
sarily omitted, but we venture to as- 
sert that the perusal of these volumes 
will amply repay the attention of every 
reader, many very extraordinary 
points being presented in a new light; 
and they are clothed in language cal- 
culated to affect and interest the 
mind. 

The numerous errors, however, into 
which nearly all writers on prophecy 
have fallen, teach us to receive every 
theory, with what plausibility soever 
it may come recommended, with much 
caution and hesitation. Hence, for the 
truth of the hypothesis which is here 
laid down, although it may have an 
imposing aspect, we should scruple to 
hold ourselves responsible, The pe- 
riods to which the author refers are 
not very remote, and the lapse of a 
few years will either correct or con- 
firm his statements. 


ANIMADVERSIONS ON AN ESSAY ON 
PREJUDICE. 
Mr. Epitor. 
Sirn.— By forming determined opini- 
ons upon slightevidence,” says R. W. 
in column 1085, vol. IV. “‘we imbibe 
prejudices in the place of real know- 
ledge.” In another part of his essay, 
he affirms, ‘‘ that whether our jadg- 


ments may be termed knowledge, or 
bat mere prejudices, will depend, in a 
great measure, upon the quality and 
open of the evidence upon which 
ey are formed.” In.these assertions 
there is an evident solecism. In the 
first, prejudice is made to be the 
fect of an erroneous judgment ; in 
second, an erroneous judgment is term- 
ed prejudice, His definition of pre- 
judice perfectly accords with the strain 
of the latter assertion. Prejudice is 
defined to be a fixed judgment upon 
weak evidence. 

Before I proceed further, it will be 
necessary to state, that R. W.’s defi- 
nition of prejudice appears to be in- 
correct,—and that it does not accord 
with the remaining part of bis dis- 
course. It is plain, that bis own defini- 
tion has misled him, to term it, in one 
place the effect of a fixed judgment 
upon weak evidence ; andin another,to 
denominate this fixed judgment, preju- 
dice. It is also obvious, from the-de- 
sign of his essay, that to his own defini- 
tion of the word, he has not adhered, 
The object of his production is topoint 
out the causes of prejudice ; that these 
causes are fixed opinions upon weak evi- 
dence ; and that such opinions being 
fixed, and consequently erroneous, 
produce prejudice. Does this prove, 
I ask, that an erroneous judgment is 
prejudice? Does it not rather prove, 
that an erroneous judgment causes 
prejudice? Ifit proves this, an er- 
roneous judgment can no more be 
called prejudice, than the cause can 
be called the effect. 

Prejudice, as it is thus described by 
R. W., I will divide two parts ; first, 
considering that it is the source of 
error in judgment; and, secondly, that 
such error produces prejudice. 

With regard to the first point, any 
observations of mine are hardly neces- 
sary; as I cordially agree with R.W. 
in his remarks upon the grand spring 
from which the streams of prejudice 
flow ; and in confirmation of this truth, 
many important additions might be 
made. This essay, however, proves 
not what prejudice is, bat it develops 
the causes whence it arises; and those 
causes are comprehended in the words 
of his definition ; viz. “‘ a fiwed judg- 


-ment upon weak evidence.” 


Having seen what R. W. conceives 
prejudice to be, by his definition; Jet 
us how see, by the same enunciati 
what is not prejudice, H instead of 
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forming a fixed judgment,a man suffers 
it to fleat loosely and carelessly on the 
current of ideas, till some direction be 
given it by the tide of strong and 
overwhelming evidence; if he deems 
the evidence, upon which his judgment 
is founded, of an unsatisfactory na- 
ture, and, in consequence, keeps it 
suspended, his judgment is not preju- 
dice. Hence we perceive the basis 
of the definition. Either there is an 
inability to examine the evidence ; or, 
the judgment was formed before the 
examination took place. 

I proceed, secondly, to notice the 
SOURCE of prejudice. This is a point 
which the writer has fully made out 
and substantiated. To prove this, I 
have said before, was the design of 
that essay. In fact, every man who 
reflects upon the causes of those erro- 
neous judgments he has sometimes 
formed, will find prejudices to be, 

enerally, the result. Therefore, to 
Sew a line of distinction betwixt an 
erroneous judgment and prejudice, I will 
now attempt. 

Lay before a man two paintings, 
drawn by the most eminent artists. 
Suppose him never to have heard any 
thing said of them before ; and to be 
ignorant of the names of those artists; 
and that they are not developed to 
him till he has formed his judgment ; 
suppose further, that there is a great 
disparity in the excellency of the two | 
pictures, but that he judges more fa- 
vourably of the inferior performance, 
and passes unqualified praise upon 
it. No one, I am sure, can call this 
man’s judgment prejudice, as that 
word is applied and understood. It 
is plainly founded in error. He pos- 
sesses n0 ability to examine the evi- 
dence, and to discriminate the merits 
ofeach. The beauties and defects he 
could neither justly appreciate nor | 
discover. Therefore, these he could | 
not weigh accurately; and, conse- | 
quently, could not balance his judg- 
ment accordingly. 

Let us now endeavour to discover 
what prejudice really is. Lay before 
a man of taste the same pictures 
drawn by the same artists. Suppose 
him fully capable of judging of the 
respective merits of each. Suppose 
he is acquainted with the names of the 
artists. Suppose he had scen a pic- 
ture before, drawn by the inferior 


artist, ——— some beauties. Sup- 
pose him to have been enamoured 


with its excellency ; and to have in- 
ferred from thence, that all perform- 
ances done by that artist must display 
equal ingenuity. Lay before such a 
man, possessing ability to judge and 
taste to discern and estimate the beau- 
ties of a fine picture, those drawings, 
and you may anticipate which of them 
will arrest his attention, and draw 
forth his unqualified approbation. 
Suppose him to award the laurel of 
excellency to the painter of the infe- 
rior performance. This man’s judg- 
ment, every one will perceive, was 
biassed ; because, though possessing 
ability to discriminate, and power te 
conform his assent to the weight of 
evidence, he judges falsely. A notion 
that his favourite painter’s perform- 
ances cannot fail to be excellent,, sets 
aside the necessity of examining the 
evidence. He formed his judgment 
before the evidence was sifted; or 
rather, his judgment was formed 
before he saw the pictures. 

Hence, I shall define prejudice to 
be some bias of the mind, that deter- 
mines the judgment before the exami- 
nation of the evidence. 

I do not deny that a prejudiced 
judgment is false ; but I do deny that 
because a man forms an erroneous 
judgment, it is necessarily prejudiced. 
A distinction then must exist between 
a false or erroneous judgment, and 
prejudice. This distinction, I hope, 
I have fully proved. nd 

D. 


Dee. tAth, 1822. 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND RELIGIOUS 
GLEANINGS, 


Literary: 
WAATEVER ridicule may attach to the poetical 
citizens of the present century, there have been 
Cockney Poets of well-earned celebrity : Spen- 
ser was born in East Smithfield ; - in Lom- 


bard-street; Gray in Cornhill; ilton in 
Bread-street ; and Cowley in Chancery-lane. 
Amongst the famous writers who have chiefly 
resided in and about London, it may be men- 
tioned, that Ben Jonson lived in Bartholo- 
mew Close; Batier in Rose-street, Covent 
Garden; Dryden in Gerard-street ; Newton in 
St. Martin’s-lane ; and Steele in Bury-street. 
Milton, during his last years, lived in Artillery 
Place, Bunhili Fields. Dr. Johnson passed 
the early portion of his life in a spacious boase 
in Litehfield, now occupied by a worker in tin: 
his most laborious hours were spent in the 
occupation of a schoolmaster at Edjal Hall, 
near that place, which is now almost totally 
removed ; but the greatest part of his literary 
career was passed in Bolt Court, Fleet-street. 
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© The remains of Athens, which, in defiance of 
the ravages of time, and the still more destruc- 
tive assaults of Mohammedan ignorance, have 
afforded to the poet and the painter such noble 
themes of inspiration, and models for adoption, 
were subjected to a new outrage some few 
weeks ago. The Turks, for the sake of the 
lead which is employed in the junction of the 
stones, have pulled down a large portion of 
the celebrated PARTHENON. The ground is, in 
consequence, strewed with fragments of sculp- 
ture and architecture. 

Mr. Wiffen, who has published several very 
beautiful poems, and Hours, 
and Julia Alpinala, have proved him to possess 
a warm genias, with a still more refined taste, 
is at present engaged in a work, under the fos- 
— rotection of the noble house of Russell, 
whic bie long been desired by every lover of 
Italian literature. It is a translation, in Spen- 
serian verse, of Tasso’s celebrated epic, 
« Jerusalem Delivered.” The fourth book, as 
remarkable for its richness and elegance, as for 
the difficulties which it presents to a translator, 
Mr. Wiffen has already published as a speci- 
men of his powers of execution. 

The censorship at Lausanne has ordered 
that the proprietors of reading rooms in that 
city shall not lend out the works of Sir Walter 
Scott! In Italy, no man is safe who has Vol- 
taire, Locke, or Rousseau, in his library. All 
the Lancasterian Schools are suppressed : lite- 
rary institutions, schools of rhetoric, and even 
agricultural societies, abolished. The funds 
belonging to academies for promoting the fine 
arts are partly confiscated. In Prussia, the 
——— has issued an ordonnance, setting 
orth that all literary or scientific professors, 
who, yielding to the evil influence of the times, 
oppose, in the minutest particuiar, the com- 
mands of the king, or interfere with politics, 
will be instantly Sepeived of their fanctions, 
and banished. 

The oldest mandate for the appointment of a 
book censor at present known, was issued by 
the Archbishop of Mentz in 1486; but books 
are extant that were printed in 1479, “ with 
the approbation of the University of Cologne,” 
from which it may be inferred, that the custom 
had already been established at the latter 
period ; at indeed, upon the appointment of 
censors in France in the year 1650, it was 
asserted by the doctors of the faculty of theo- 
logy at Paris, that they had been in possession 
of that privilege, by a grant from the Pope, for 
more than 200 years. In England there was 
formerly an officer of this kind, who bore the 
title of “ Accuser of the Press ;” but the office 
was abolished at the revolution of 1688. 

The annual average of books printed in Por- 

since 1805 to 1819 inclnsive, amounts to 
In Persia, Mirza Dijiaffar, a young 
native, pablished last year at Tauris, a hand- 
some edition of Gulistan de Saady, the types 
for which, small and elegantly formed, were 
cut by himself. A Turkish and Italian press 
are establishing at Alexandria in Egypt, and 
also a Lyceum. . 


ics.—M. Cleisse, whose novel per- 
formances were noticed in the Jast number of 
the Imperial Magazine, has introduced his 
system of gymnastic exercises into a prepara- 
tory military academy of this country, by the 


especial command of bis Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief ; and it 1s more than pro- 
bable that they will form an important feature 
in the future professional education of military 
students. 

Course of the Niger.—The melancholy death 
of Mr. Ritchie, whe was employed with Cap- 
tain Lyon, under the sanction of government, 
in un attempt to explore the course of 
Niger, but who unfortunately fell a victim to 
the enterprise he had undertaken, in the year 
1819, after having advanced as far as Mour- 
zook, the capital of Fezzan, is again revived 
in the public recollection, by the arrival at the 
same place of the new expedition, despatched 
for a similar purpose. It consists of Dr. 
Oudenay, Major Denham, and Lieut. Clapper- 
ton, who performed the journey, from the 
point at which they started, in 42 days, a dis- 
tance of 600 miles. All endeavoars, however, 
of advancing to Bourno, proving ineffectual, 
Major Denham decided on the hazardous alter- 
native of returning to Tripoli; and arrange- 
ments having been made, by which itis hoped 
all difficulties except those of climate may be 
avoided, he has again set forward to rejoin his 
associates, and means attempting his return 
home by way of Eespt. In passing the De- 
sarts, he says, “‘ The halt we always made in 
the middle of the day, to allow the camels to 
come up, was by far the most trying part of the 
journey : exposed to the burning heat of the 
mid-day san, where nature had not provided 
shade sufficient for a grasshopper; lying on a 
scorching sand, and with nothing to alleviate 
our parching thirst but wretched water which 
had bean several days in a beastly skin, was a 
misery I had no conception of before. We 
slipt off our horses, when nearly sleeping with 
fatigue and heat ; the nose-bag was put over 
the poor animal’s head, and a cord round his 
two fore-legs: the loose stones were soon 
cleared from a space large enough to receive 
our carcases, and, rolled up in a bornouse, in 
two minutes all our troubles were forgot- 
ten.” 

Steam Ship.—In our last Magazine we ad- 
verted to the possibility of aerial navigation 
being applied at some futare period to the 
necessities of life. Twenty years ago, had any 
oue proposed to despatch a steam vessel from 
the Thames to Calcutta, whicb should perform 
the voyage in six weeks, and carry (excla- 
sively of passengers, luggage, and nautical 
apparatus) seventy tens of coal, he would have 
been regarded as a descendant of Gulliver. 
Such an undertaking is however announced, 
and the vessel is in a great state of forward- 
ness. We believe this scheme is distinct from 
Captain Johnston’s, by which it is proposed to 
make the journey to Calcutta and home again 
in 120 days! vid Mediterranean, the Isthmus 
of Suez, and the Red Sea. 

Meteorology.—-Of those countries, which, 
from their maritime and latitudinal positions 
present the greatest variety of meteorological 
phenomena, there is none that can boast so 
many scientific observers of cloud, wind, and 
tempest, as England. Amongst the numerous 
summaries annually published, We have seen 
none, with the clearness, accuracy, and com- 
prehensiveness, of which we have been more 
impressed, than ‘that of Dr. William Burney, 
kept at the observatory of his academy at 
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Gosport, in Hampshire, for the year 1822. 
The following extracts will be interesting : 
State of the Weather for 1822. \. 
Fair, with various modifications of clouds 163 
An overcast sky, without rain. . . . 


Atmospheric Phenomena. 
Anthelia, ormock suns diametrically oppo- 
Bitetothetrueone ... 
‘Parhelia, or mock suns. 
‘Paracelene, or mock moons. . . 

Rainbows, solar and lanar. es 

tnin; s on which it happen 
¢ Ditto Dito ). 
The mean temperature of the air, it is curious 
during 1822, than that of the preceding eight 
years, and 11° higher than ia the memorable 
year 1818. The winter and spring months 
‘were also very mild throughout the northern 
; of Europe, whilst in the several countries 
of South America, the cold was so unasually 
severe as to have been considered a most 
extraordinary phenomenon. The two months 
{Qetober and November) which followed, 
afforded almost one-half of the year’s depth of 
rain which fell in England, and were remark- 
ably inflaential in producing severe attacks of 
rheumatism and asthma. Strong gales of wind 

prevailed during 82 of the 365 days. 

ightning.—Mr. Harris, of Plymouth, exhi- 
‘bited a contrivance on the 13th ult. before 
Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. Wollaston, and the 
Lords of the Admiralty, which is intended to 
preserve ships from being struck by lightning 
at sea. lt is supposed that many have gone 
to the bottom in consequence of accidents pro- 
duced by this terrific agent. A small long- 
boat, fitted with a mast, was moored off Somer- 
set House, and a small boat stationed at some 
distance, with a loaded howitzer. The expe- 
riment was to prove, that the electric fluid, 
discharged from a battery, and conducted bya 
“wired rope affixed to the top of the mast, 
‘would pass down it, through the magazine, and 
into the water, without doing any injury in its 
e either to the magazine or mast. The 
electric fluid, it was then expected, would 
‘discharge the howitzer, (the water acting as a 
eondactor,) without there being any commu- 
nication between the vessel and the boat; and 
the communication being then continned on 
the negative side of another wired rope, would 
return to a window in the room from which it 
‘had started, and fire a small quantity of pow- 

der. The result was exactly as anticipated. 
' The Fine Arts.—His Majesty’s pleasure has 
‘been intimated to F. L. Chantrey, Esq. R.A. 
‘that he should undertake the execution of the 
equestrian statue, to be erected in commemo- 

ation of the royal visit to Scotland. 

.—-In a recent meeting 
@ paper on the fossil bones of ‘ani- 
mals belon; to the primeval world, as found 
‘in Swi He endeavours to refute the 


z 


= 


assertion of M.:Cavier, ‘that .the 
of the northern climate has since the 
times when animals of the elephant, the hippo- 
potamus, the rbinoceros,the elasmotheriam, and 
the tapir species, subsisted in them. He thinks, 
that as in those remote ages of antiquity the 
distribution of land and sea was different from 
what it now.is, it. may hence be inferred that 
the nature of the atmosphere and of the tempera- 
ture was likewise different. The existence of 
the larger elephant, from Sicily to Siberia, 
— farther, that these countries were then 
different in their climate than they now 
are; and the anthor concludes with re- 
mark, that the revolution caused by the —_ 
prodaced a great change on the surface of 
earth, even with respect to the influence of the 
sun’s beams ; and it appears that the tempera- 
tore of different countries was, at that time, 
not so dissimilar as at present, and that the 
difference of the seasons was likewise less 


mer was on the point of ratifying Sir Thomas 
as the parchaser for four gaineas, when a lynx- 
eyed dealer suddenly contended for the prize, 
and was the eventual purchaser for two han- 
dred guineas. He took home the pictare, had 
it cleaned, and newly mounted, and in the first 
instance offered it for sale to his tasteful com- 
itor, whose property it now is, for ‘seven 
undred guineas! The picture is said'to be 
the finest ever painted by Rembrandt, and to 
be worth seven thousund pounds. The subject 
is Joseph and Potiphar’s W ife. 

French Cofins.—The equinoctial tides in the 
autumn of 1820, discovered at the mouth of 
the Soane, several coffins of gypsum, contain- 
ing homan skeletons iv good preservation, with 
Roman tiles, fragments of earthen vessels, 
arms, and armour. 

Architecture.—The great fire of London, 
which commenced September 2, 1666, and 
continued burning four days, destroyed 98 
charches, and 13,000 houses ; they were rebuilt 
in a style, however, which not only compri 
much architectural beauty, but also, from the 
new species of airiness and convenience to 
which it introduced the thickly-sown popala- 
tion, entirely prevented a recurrence of those 
dreadfal epidemics which frequently afflicted 
the metropolis. There is no ility of a 
similar result from the terrible con i 
which ‘has jast laid waste the rich cele- 
brated city of Canton, for its ignorant and con- 
ceited inhabitants would not permit the British 
seamen even to pull down a few ye | 
houses, by which the lives of five hu 
people, the habitations of forty thousand per- 
sons, silks and European to the amount 
of a million sterling, besides 30,000 chests of 
tea, might have been preserved! The houses 
are all built of a kind of stacco, formed of 


Resi, considerable. Hence, it may be anderstood, 
a why large animals could live then, in climates 
| where they cannot now subsist. 
Professvonal Acumen.—An extraordinary pic- 
we | ture, painted by Rembrandt, has been recently 
| discovered in a very singular manner. The 
| President of the Royal Academy, Sir Thomas 
- | Lawrence, saw it by chance, with a great mass 
ae | of rubbish, and inferior productions, which 
ay | were preparing for sale by auction. Sir Tho- 
as | nas was immediately strack with the meritsof 
eed | this picture, even in its dirty and mutilated 
ae condition : he attended the sale, and the bam- 
; 
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piaister and leaves, and 16,000 of them were 
destroyed in little more than a day and a half. 
The Company’s and European factories, which 
it will take 13,700,000 dollars to rebuild, were 
situated a mile and a balf from the place of the 
fire, and supposed to be perfectly secure. 

Late ton of Vesuvius.—The eruption 
which took place at the latter end of October, 
was the most trem known since 1794. 
A new crater opened ; the air was darkened 
for days with showers of ashes; and torrents 
of lava, a mile-broad, laid waste the adjacent 
country. At night the blazing of the fire was 
awfully grand, and the roaring of the mountain 
tremendous. The lava set fire to and can- 
samed a forest at Trebase. The people uni- 
versally fled their habitations. At Naples 
itself, after the fire seemed spent, such was 
the state of the atmosphere, in c nence of 
the wind blowing the ashes from Vesnvius, 
that it was dark at mid-day, and umbrellas 
were absolutely necessary. 

Mice-—Mr. Macdonald, of Scalpa, in the 
Hebrides, has discovered the following me- 
thod of preventing mice from eating the grain 
in s or mows, and also. cheese and other 
produce. Having some years “fo suffered 
considerably by mice, he pat at bottom, 
near the centre, and at the top of each stack or 
mow, as it was raised, three or four stalks of 
wild mint, with the leaves on, gathered near a 
brook in a neighbouring field, and never after 
had. any of his in consumed. He then 
tried the same experiment with his cheese, and 
otherarticles keptin store, and often injared by 
mice, and. with equal effect, by laying a few 
leaves, green or dry, on the article to be pre- 
served. 

Yeast.—Dr. Hunter recommends a reci 
for making yeast, which is easy and expe 
tious, and keeps exceedingly well. Boil one 

of good flour, a quarter of a pound of 

rown sugar, and a little salt, in two gallons of 
water for one hour: when milk-warm, bottle 
it, and cork it close: it will be fit for use in 
twenty-four hours. One pint of this will make 
18lbs. of bread. The Doctor also recommends 


laps of the Moon.—Dr. i 
lately given, in Bade’s Astron. Jahrbuch, for 


1825, a very accurate en the moon.in a 
lithographic. drawing; which it is reeom- 
mended ta copy and print in this country, as 
an accurate figure of the lonar body is, often 
inquired. for astronomical students, and 
is ‘ound in. large and expensive 
wo 

New Patents.—Mr. Augustas. Applegath, of 
London, printer, has chtainad a patent for 
further improvements in printing 
machines Mr. Cc the 
same " eman, for an improv pa- 
ratus, to + either by block, mo or 
pA gre To Mr. Thomas Bury, of Man- 
, who bas produced a permanent nay- 


| taral point of view. About two 


‘tace ha 


keen colour on sotton wool, skein-yarn, &c. ; 
and to Mr. William Gossage, of Leamington 
Priors, for a portable alaram to be attached to 
or detached from clocks and- watches, and 
regulated so as to take effect at any giver 
— of time; patents have also been 
granted. 

British Indigo.---A di has beem re- 
cently made, which promises the most impor. 
tant consequences in a commercial and agricul 
ears ago, 
280 acres of land, near Flint, in Wales, were 
planted with the common holyhock, or rose 
mallow, with the view of converting it into 
hemp or flax. In the process of manufacture 
it was discovered, that this plant yields a blae 
die, equal in beauty and permanence to the 
best Indigo. 
National Honesty.---Two millions of crown 
pieces have been coined in this country since 
the old silver has been thrown out of circala- 
tion ; avd hitherto, no. atte to counterfeit 
this beautiful piece has been detected. 

Mint for India.---We learn that a mint - 
ratus, upon a large scale, complete in all its 
parts, is about to be sent to Calcutta, and one 
about half the dimensions and power to Bom- 
bay. A revolution in the whole coinage of 
India may therefore be expected in a few 
years. 

Excessive Mortality.--<The extraordi 
changes of climate to which we have mf 
exposed during the winter and spring, have 

roduced an appalling increase of mortality. 

t is stated that the deaths in London, within the 
last four months, exceed the average of two- 
thirds of the year at any former common 
period! . 


Religious. 

The clergy at Rome consist of 19 cardinals, 
27 bishops, 1450 priests, 1532 monks, 1462 
nuns, 332 seminarists! “In the malti-. 
tude of counsellors there is wisdom.” 

A charge has recently been brought in the 
House of Commons against an institution of 
Jesuits, which, in the subject of. complaiat, 
comprehends the whole society in one sweep-. 
ing anathema. It has often been a sabject of 
doubt, and will always be one of dispute, whe-. 


of | ther the existence of a ina college in 


any country, is primarily or innoxions. 
Most of the contivental sovereigns have either. 
at once prohibited their formation, or ultimately 
by force ay the. members of them; 
whilst some learned men, with feelings litle 
subject to prejadice, have — to them the 
tribute which was paid to the Medici, “ 
ad bonas literas Seliciter nata,” (a. 
ily raised 
terature.) 


uP for the promotion of 

e government. of this 

country, on of their rise. 
n 


haman 


some yeers since in Jreland, did not resort to 
any measures of hostility to repress their pro- 
gress. The wisdom or ee of that line of 
conduct is yet to be deve . Their num- 
bers in Ireland are yet s > and present no 
featares that can subject them to the notice of 
the executive. It appears that they have 
formed a settlement at the Cape of Good. 
Hope. A similar establishment.has been. said. 
exist’ at Lancashire; but 

agh some ‘ persuasion are to 
be found in the used to, they have not 
yet assumed character of an or 
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another method : to a pound of mashed. pota- 
toes, (mealy ones are the best,) add two 
ounees of brown sugar, and two spoonsful 3 
common yeast ; the petatoes first to be pul : 
through a callender, and mixed with warm 
Thas a pound | 
of potatoes will make a quart of good yeast: | 
keep it moleniels warm while fermenting. | 
nlp of potatoes to their rising. 
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body established on the principles of Jesuisti- 
eal confederacy. The society first took its 
rise from Ignatius. Loyela, a’ militant theolo- 
ian, who met with the countenance of the 
peror Charles V.and Pope Paul III. The 
motto adopted by him, as significant of his 
tenets, was Amor meus Cracifixus 
The Bible Society of St. Petersburgh has 


caused to, be printed and published in the 


Mogul and Calmuc languages, the Four Evan- 


gelists, with the History of the-Holy Aposiles, 


which will be followed by the whole of the 
New Testament. 

By the giving way of a rafter in the Metho- 
t Chapel at Birmingham, on the 13th alt. 
the whole of the workmen were precipitated 
to the ground by the falling of the roof, two 
killed, many seriously hurt, and two almost 

i ously preserved. se 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Ancient Syrian Mi 7 Dr. Buchanan, 
in his researches among the Syrian Christians, 
states the discovery of a Manuscript of the 
Holy Scriptures of great antiquity. The dis- 

ted passage in I Jobn v.7. he says, is not to 
Be found in it, neither was it to be found in 
any copy of the Syriac Scriptares he had seen. 
Notwithstanding this omission, Dr. B. believes 
the passage to be genuine. And his reason 
for thus believing he states to be this :— 


“‘Which is most likely to be true, that the. 


Arians of the 4th century, in their fury against 
the Charch, should silently omit a testimony, 
(a transcribing their copies,) which, if true, 

stroyed their whole system; or, that the 
insert it?” A Young Man wishes to know, 
how it was possible that the said Syrian Mana- 
scripts could have passed through the hands 
of the Arians of the century? 


Having observed the late ‘total Eclipse of 
the Moon, (January 26th,) T. C asks, 
what was the reason of her being partly visi- 
ble during the whole time of her total immer- 
sion in the dark shadow of the earth, which 
was 1 hour 38 minates and 4 séconds; and 
what was the cause of that dusky appearance. 
which was seen on the Moon’s limb for 2 or 3 
minutes after the Eclipse was ended, or the. 
Moon’s quitting the aa dark shadow. 


T. C———-y also observes, that the gest 
Comet which appeared in 1758, it 
calculated, will pay another visit to the solar 

ons in 1833. ; Roan he asks, at what pro- 
bable distance is it from the Sun at present, 
and in what part of the heavens may it be ex-. 
pected to make its appearance? 


Javenis woald feel obliged to an\ on, 
who would inform bim (throu Medium 
of the Imperial Magazine) what is the best, 
shortest, and easiest method, of apquiring a 
thorough knowledge. of the Latin language; 
and also, how long a time the attaining of that. 


Charch should forge, 


| knowledge, by aperson posnaseed of moderate 
abilities, would probably require, supposing 
he devoted to it an hour every day? 


_ A Subscriber asks, Is the custom of teach- 
ing Recitation in Seminaries for Female Edg- 
cation calculated to promote early piety, or is 
it likely to produce a love for plays, novels, 
and theatrical representations ? 


Hiterarp Motices. 


Just Published, The Miscellaneous works of 
the late Rev. Thomas Harmer, author of Ob- 
servations on vatious Passages of Scripture, 
containing his Letters, Sermons, &c. with a 
Memoir of his Life, 8vo. 

Vol. ITl. of the New and Uniform Edition 
of Dr John Owen’s whole Works, (except his 
Comment on the. Hebrews,) now first col- 
lected, to be comprised, as nearly as can be 
calculated, in 16 vols. 8vo. A vol. published 
every two months, containing on the average 
nearly 600.pages. 

Mason’s Spiritual’ Treasury, a new edition, 
in 2 vols. 12mo. 

Gilbert Oliphant, or the Gardener of Glan- 
muir, a Tale, with 2 engravings. 

Legh Richmond’s Annals of the Poor, new 
edition, with engravings, in 1 vol. 18mo. 

Hore Romanz,a New Translation of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, by Clericus, 
small 8vo. 

An Elegy to, the Memory of ‘the late Rev. 
Henry Martyn, with smaller pieces. By John 
Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta, author of 
Orient Harpings, and Women in India, beau- 
tifully printed, foolscap 8vo. 

An Alpine Tale, suggested by some circum- 
stances which occurred at the close of the last 
century. By the author of Tales from Swit- 
zerland, 2 vols. 12mo. : 

Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion. By 
the Rev. H. F. Burder, M;A. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Resolation a Distinguishing Mark of Divine 
Grace, or the Advantages of Observing the 

Fourth Commandment. : 

Mr. Britton’s History and Antiquities of 
Canterbury. Cathedral, in 1 vol. 4to. is just 
pablished. It contains 26 engravings, with 
the History and Description of the Building, 
Account of the Monaments, Anecdotes of the 
Archbishops, &c. 

The sanie ‘anthor’s Illustrations, Graphic 
and Literary, of Fonthill Abbey, is announced 
for publication early in April, and will contain 


‘| 12 Suprevings instead of 9, as originally pro- 


mis 

Pergin’s Specimens of-Gothic Architecture, 
vol. 2, is just published. It contains 54 en- 
pravings, and 10 sheets of letter-press. The 
atter is by Mr. E. J. Willson; of Lincoln, and 
embraces, besides historical and descriptive 
information, a Glossary of Old Terms used in 
Gothic Architecture. The work is now finish- 
ed in 2 vols. 4to. 


ERRATOM.—In col. 246, line 18, for.chemical 
read clinical...” 
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